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, New-York anv Erre Rarroap.—We 
are gratified to learn that about 40 miles of 
this road along the valley of the Delaware 
is nearly ready to be put under contract, 
and that the work will be commenced this 
season. In addition to this, some thirty-five 
miles more, on this side of the Shawangunk 
mountain, will also be ready to be put under 
contract this fall; and that the work will be 
prosecuted with great vigor on the opening 
of the ensuing spring. ‘This is as it should 
be; and we trust that the work will be look- 
ed upon by the next Legislature with less of 
jealousy than by the last. 

It will be recollected by those who read 
the report made by Judge Wright to the 
Legislature, and published in this Journal, 
that Mr. Seymour, the Assistant Engineer, 
who had charge of the surveys on: the eas- 
tern division, suggested the propriety of tun- 
nelling this mountain—by which about one 
hundred feet elevation would be avoided. 
This suggestion was favorably received by 
the Company, but in order that a measure 
of such magnitude might be duly considered 
before it was undertaken, it was deemed 
advisable to take counsel from some of the 
ablest and most experienced Engineers in 
the country; and in accordance with this de- 
Cision, JonarHaN Knicut, Esq., Chief En. 
gineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and Moxcyrx Rosinson, Esq., formerly of 
Virginia, but now, we believe, of Pennsy]l. 


) Vania, Were invited by the Company to exa- 
mine this route. In compliance with this in- 
vitation, those gentlemen have passed over 
the ground in company with Judge Wright, 


tors, and have advised the tunnelling of the 
mountain, asssuggested in the report of the 
Engineer, to the extent of about half a mile, 
and at a cost of about $150,000. By this 
measure the elevation will be overcome by 
locomotive power alone, and the inconve- 
nience of stationary power avoided at that 
point altogether. 

Messrs. Knight and Robinson have also, 
we understand, expressed much confidence 
in the feasibility of the entire route of the 
road, and have concurred with Judge Wright 
in recommending a plan of the whole work, 
which will ‘reduce its cost below the origi- 
nal estimate made by the Directors—which 
opinions will serve to confirm those who 
were before confident, and convince those 
who doubted, of the practicability and entire 
success of this important work. 

We shall endeavor to give the very able 
report of these gentlemen in our next. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE Erre Canat.—We 
find, in a ate number of the Utica Observer, 
an able communication upon the subject of 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal. It treats 
the subject coolly and dispassionately, yet 
in a manner which shows the writer to be 
master of the subject on which he writes, 
and that he duly appreciates the importance, 
now that we can do so, of correcting those 
errors which, for want of experience in its 
construction, were almost unavoidable. 

It is highly important, in a second effort, 
that the plan adopted should be fully equal 
to the prospective demand. What does it 
matter, now that it has been tested, and 
found capable of sustaining: itself upon al- 
most any scale of magnificence which may 
be adopted, in its enlargement, if it cost ten,’ 
oreven fifteen millions, if the business of 
the country will warrant it? At this day, 








the question should not be what will it cost, 





Mr. Seymour, and some of the Direc-| 
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e 
but rather what will the business requir 


within the next fifty years! Answer this. 
question, and. then make the work for the 

least money possible. It is therefore highly 

important that the people at large should be _ 
heard upon the. subject—and we would re- 
commend that meetings be held: for that 
purpose, especially in this city; for no part 
of the country is more deeply ‘interested in 
the measure than the city of New-York. \, 





Avpurn AND Syracusr Rariroav.—The 
Auburn Journal of 26th August says,:“ bya 
notice to contractors, in our advertising 
columns, it will be seen that the contracts” 
upon this road are soon to be made. ‘The 
route, for a good part of the distance, 1S al- 
ready decided upon, and the intermediate 
space will be settled in the course of a 
week or two.” 

The completion of this road will surely be 
of immense importance to that flourishing 
village. The citizens of Auburn will se- 
cure to themselves, by their enterprize and 
energy, the immense travel which they 
would have lost, if the Railroad were to be 
made along the line of the Canal. Let them 
complete this road in a substantial manner, 
aud they cannot be deprived of the travel. 

While upon this subject,.we would call at- 
tention to the description of that beautiful 
and flourishing village, which will be found 
in this number of the Journal. To the cor~ 
rectness of most of it, we bear testimony 
from long acquaintance, and doubt not of 
its becoming one of the most extensive ma~, 
nufacturing towns ip the interior of the 
State. 


It affords us, pleasure to be able to lay be. 
fore our aaa information from authentic 


sources. in relation to those flourishing-in- 
land towns which are rapidly” growing to 
be cities. 





- The river is in excellent condition, and tae/ca+ 
nal is in the “full tide of successful exper o 
Four steamboats were busily engaged, this morn~ 
im sccm beeline 4 
e weather is remarkably cool, the effect, no 
See heavy rains to the north, so that we con- 
fidently anticipate an additional and considerable 
‘rise of the river by Wednesday, [Pittsburg Gaz 








Aug. 31.] 
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A $ present growth; its future 
prospects; its railrogd ; its manufac- 
turing power, gc. 

Publi¢ attention is awakened to the ad- 
vantages and value of property at Auburn. 
Real estate is cheaper there than it is in 
any other growing village in our State. 
There has not been d period from its foun- 
dation in 1805 to the present time, when 
it has a population of 6 or 7000 jnhabi- 
tants, that it has not been in a healthy 
progressive state from its own inherent 
energy ; and whoever looks upon it now 
will discover no appearance of decay, but 
in its beautiful dwellings, scattered in every 
direction, and in its long ranges of: three 
and four story stores of hewn stone, its 
magnificent hotels, its numerous and 
splendid churches, and other public edi- 
fices, completed and in the progress of 
erection, will see much to gratify his taste 
and assure him that he is in a thriving 
village. When he reflects that this place 
wagonce upon the great turnpikethorough- 
fare, but by the construction of the canal, 
which passes it at a distance of 8 miles, 
it was ‘thrown in the back ground, he will 
naturally look around him for the causes 
of its constant growth and present appa- 
rent prosperity. A little-observation and 
familiarity with the surrounding country 
will satiafy him. He will discover that 
it is a central point in one of the most fer- 
tile regions of the globe, and that it must 
always command the trade of the country 
lying between the Cayuga and Skanea- 
teles Jakes ; that it is in the neighborhood 
of the quarries of plaister, (or gypsum,) 


* whieh supply the farmers with that article 


in Pennsylvania and New-York, and near 

to the supplies and manufactories of salt 

ut Montezuma and Salina ;:and that it has 

within a few miles of it navigation by the 

canal, by the Cayuga and Segeca Jakes, | 
by the Seneca river and the great lakes, 

Ontario, écc., to all parts of our continent. 

This country, ebounding in wealth, from 

its agricultural productions and its mines, 

and the means of transportation, must 
have a vast amount of internal commerce. 

Ite only disadvantage, which is its want 
of means of transportation to the great 
channels of internal commerce, is svon to 

be removed by the construction of the 

Aubura and Syracuse Railroad. 


A railroad company is formed under 
pn act of the Legislatvre with power to 
mt persons and merchandize from 
yon to Syracuse. The stock has 
been wholly taken by the citizens of the 
two villages and the intermediate and sur- 
ropading country. The surveys are now 

leted, except that a part of the line 


igto. be re-examined. The company in- | 


to complete the work in the course 
ike next season. The engineers esti- 


mate the whole cost of the road, which is: 


to be made in the most substantial man- 
ner, at $300,000, The capital of the 
company is $400,000. The distance is 
about 26 miles, 


. This road, in addition to bei 
iha Une athe. gront hor 


~ 


a part of 
are, will 








{pour interior cities, 


have the advantage, not only of ‘carrying 
goods and produce, as part of the great 
western trade, but also, of the local trans- 
portation from Auburn and its vicinity, 
and intermediate country, to the canal at 
Syracuse. The amount of this business 
is almost incalculable. It embraces the 
merchandize and country produce which 
is bought and sold at pf ey the pro- 
duce of the inexhaustible stone quarries 
and lime at Auburn; the raw materials 
and manufactures at the State Prison, 
which employ constantly 700 hands ; the 
trade through Owasco lake. from Homer 
and its surrounding country; the trade 
from Skaneateles, Camillus, Marcellus, 
&e,, and also the great manufacturing 
powef of the village. To these sources 
of revenue, which must make it one of 
the most profitable railroads in the State, 
may be added the great travel which the 
business. between the two places must 
necessarily create. 


Manufaciuring Power.—-The water 
power at Auburn isimmense. ‘The small 
amount of it which has yet been improved 
does not, perhaps, so much exhibit a want 
of enterprise among its citizens as it does 
the remarkable fact, that it has so long 
escaped the prying scrutiny of specula- 
tion. It may, perhaps, be accounted for 
by the fact, that enterprise has, for a few 
years past, followed closely the line of 
public improvement, and neglected many 
advantages not directly in its course. 
Within a mile from the centre of the vil. 


lage, upwards of 130 feet of perpendicu-. 


lar fall can be created in the Owasco 
creek : a never failing stream, which is- 
sues from a lake, two miles from the vil- 
lage, forming a basin 12 miles long, with 
an average of one and a half mile wide. 
The stream is subject to no floods: the 
water gradually rising and falling in the 
lake about five feet in the course of a 
year. The bottom of the creek is lime- 
stone rock, and the banks convenient for 
damming and erecting works, An incor- 
porated company is about constructing a 
canal for navigation, as well as hydraulic 
purposes, from the lake to the’ village, 
which will afford them a head of forty 
feet water, and enable them to discharge 
the water from their works into the pond 
of another owner in the centre of the vil- 
lage. The amount of flouring mills, 
manufactories, machinery and mechanics, 
which the water power at this village may 
put in operation, is incalculable. There 
can be no doubt, that from its position in 
the centre of a fertile and populous coun. 
try, where provisions are abundant, the 
excellence of building materials, the per- 
ennial supply of water, its equable dis. 
charge, its great reservoir, its immense 


fall, its access to market, that Auburn is || 


one of the best, if not the very best, 
manufacturing stations in our State. It 
is destined, beyond all question, to be- 
come. within a very few years, from the 
number and magnificence of its public 
and private} structures, and the beauty of 
the surrounding country, ove ‘of the 
largest and most desirable and popular of 


| increasing population of: 





[From the Utica Observer.] 
An Appeal to the Citizens of Oneida 


county, on the Enlargement of the Erie 
Canal: se, * 








The importance of thé project, which. 

| was authorized by the Jas ‘be islabure, to 
wit., the en of. the Erie Canal, 

demands the most serious attention of the 


citizens of Oneida. ‘Their interests it is 
apparent is common with many other 
counties of the state, indeed all that have 
an interest in the navigation of the Canal 
must be concerned in this measure, which 
is designed to extend its capacity, the 
economy of its navigation and its general 
usefulness. But we appeal especially to 
the citizens of our own county, with whom 
we feel a common jnterest in its character 
for its intelligenee and enterprise, and also 
for its prosperity. To you, fellow citizens, 
we look for an attentive eXamination. of a 
project which deeply affects your interest. 
Had any man predieted at the time the 
Erie Canal had its original dimensions 
settled, that in Jess than 10 years, after its 
completion the Legislature would have 
authorized the doubling of its ‘locks,’ and 
the enlargement of its diménsions, and that 
this would be done because the Canal had 
already about reached its eapacity~ with 
single locks, he would no doubt have been 
considered a visionary, whose. opinion was 
entitled to no- more weight than a dream. 
But, chimerigal as it would have appeared, 
experience has unfolded its reality ; yes, in 
less than 8 years the Canal Commissioners 
recommend the construction of a second 
set of locks, and in less-than 9 the Governor 
recommends the enlargement of the Canal, 
as a Necessary measure in connection with 
the doubling of the locks. ES 
In his last annual message to the Legis. 
lature, the Governor, in relation to doubling 
the locks, says, “I regret that, the measure 
was not aceompanied with another almost 
equally necessary, providing for the enlarge. 
ment of the capacity of the, Canal: for I 
deem it important that the new locks should 
be made with referenée to this latter im. 
provement.” ‘The Canal Commissioners 
on the subject, (see their report of Jannary 
1835, Assembly Documents 143,) remark,— 
« But on the eastern section of the Erie 
Canal, the’ crowd is alfeady ‘considerable 
and rapidly ineveasing.” * * * * *\¢]¢ ‘is 
the common navigable strait between. the . 
Atlantic and the great western lakes, and by 
position designed to accommodate the trade 
and travel of the’ enterprising and rapidly 
territories: 
bordering on those lakes and their tributa- 
ries, almost illimitable in extent and inex- 
haustible in fertility. The necessity, now 
felt, of affording increased capacity to the 
Canal east of Syracuse, will ina few years 
be felt. in its, whole extent: the precise 
period may be digputed, but, the. event is 
certain.” Page 20 of same report, the 
Commissioners “ “Tf, in the spirit of an 
enlightened and iberal policy, adequate 
capacity shall be afforded to the Canal, our 
western brethren. will be, accommodated, | 
and their comforts increased ; the resources. 
of the state be samen ; a rich and in- 
creasing commeree will‘ excite and’ reward 
the industry, enterprise, and ‘skilh of our’ 


| citizens, in agriculture, arts, and commerce? 


and the state, by: affording, the utmost 
facility to that ‘busy tcrostitee of trade, . 





which improves thé ‘moral and social re-" 
mat aha 
on its © mos efiter 
xa oem i nl meng 


} 
4 


ADVO 
bles s.. * The Com missioners ‘therefore, 
respectfully submit to the Legislature that 

rovision he now made by law for all im- 
yrovements in the’ Canal which the Legis- 
‘shall deem necessary. The extent 

of these once settled, every step in the 


ess will be uniform, consistent, and 
fetid to Brg Bt result. The limits of 
the canal once prescribed beyond the reach 
of ble change, our own citizens will 
be the better enabled to make their con. 
—_ and substantial improvements and 
ct their energies, to the iricrease of their 
wealth and happiness. citizens of 
other states, in these improvements, once 
authorised, will find a perfect guarantee, 
that the products of their industry, through 
this Canal, will always find a free and easy 
transit to and from the Atlantic and the 
Lakes,—aid trade and transportation will 
be invited to it, by the strong inducements 
of interest.” ; 

The Canal Committee of the Assembly, 
to whom this subject was referred, made a 
epecial report, (see Assembly Documents 

») which, together with the document 
above quoted from, should be carefully read 

every citizen who thinks himself worthy 
to reflect on the interests of the public. 
The committee remark—“ The history of 
the past fully confirms the opinion enter- 
tained by those who have had the opportu- 
nity of observing the progress of our in- 
ternal trade, that the time is not very far 
distant when the business on the Erie Canal 
‘will, require the constant use of double 
locks, with all the advantages of an enlarged 
€anal and the consequent imerease in the 


eye of boats.” 

“Within the last eight years the business 
on the Canal has nearly doubled, although 
but a small portion of that business has 
been derived from places beyond our own 
limits. Still our resources are but partially 
deveioped, and without regarding the trade 
from other quarters, it is not too much to 
anticipate that the Canal in its present con- 
dition will soon be inadequate to the wants 
of our own citizens. It is estimated that 
one seventeenth part only of the trade on 
the Erie Canal, is from parts without the 
limits of our own state; aitd yet the 
business during the last season was nearly 
er quite equal to the capacity of the Canal 
for its accommodation. It is already esti- 
mated that the detentions of a boat making 
a‘ trip from Albany to Buffalo and back, 
during the most active season of navigation, 
are equal to the loss of two days; and this 
difficulty must increase with the increase 
of in ' trade.” 

“ Although but a small part of the revenue 
of the Brie Canal has thus far been derived 
from abroad; the progress of settlement 
and cultivation in the great and fertile re- 
gions of the west, which must naturally 
seek a market through the state of New- 
York, affords the most satisfactory assu- 
rance that the tonnage on the Canal will 
very soon be doubled, without taking into 
account the increase of our own e.” 

_ In the reports’ referred to, there is’ much 
interesting matter in relation to the im- 
portance of securing to the state the’ trade 
of tthe extensive territory beyond its borders, 
whieh from its physical’ keography will 
most naturally New-York as the 
avenue of commanication to’ the Atlantic. 
This trade is highly important to the state 
in general, in to the revenue it will 


produce. The city of New-York’ has a | 


eep interest in its full developement, and it 
will greatly ag ba business in.the vicinity 
of this great 
Oneida, the great object is to have an easy 
and cheap communication to the Atlantic 


roughfare. But: to us,, in | 








TE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. Ta 


market. The influence of the question of 
enlargement on the economy of transporta- 
tion, is highly interesting to all concerned 
in the navigation of the Canal, and par- 
ticularly to the agricultural interest. It is 
obvious that our agricultural productions 
constitute a large item in the tonnage of the 
Canal, and when taken in connection with 
the heavy articles of merchandize, salt, 
lime, and gypsum, consumed by the agri- 
cultural portion of our community, the in- 
terest of the farmers of our county, in ob- 
taining cheap transportation, will appear 
far greater than that of other citizens: and 
demands from them a corresponding at- 
tention to the great enterprise under con- 
sideration. 

In relation to the economy of transporta- 
tion, the Canal Coinmissioners in their re. 
port before referred to, observe: “The 
increased width and depth of water would 
afford a canal of easier traction, and in the 
navigation of which, boats would be less 
exposed to injury than they are at present 
from contact with each other, or the banks. 
A moderate increase in the length would 
add nruch to the tonnage of the boat, and if 
the cross sections were the same, would re- 
quire but a small addition to the power of 
traction: In truth if the Canal and boats 
were enlarged in this manner, to double the 
tonnage now usual, the crews to manage 
and the teams to move the boats would be 
about the same as now employed on the 
Canal.” 

On this point the Canal Committee in 
their report (before quoted from) says: 
“ By doubling the locks, and increasing the 
capacity of the Canal, so that it will admit 
boats of 120 tons-burthen, will reduce the 
charges for transportation more than 50 per 
cent. exclusive of tolls, which will be a re- 
duction of over 25 per cent in the aggregate 
expense ; and the Canal will be in a con- 
dition to accommodate more than four times 
the present amount of business.” A re- 
duction of 25 per cent. on the freight now 
constituting the regular tonnage, is itself of 
great importance. Last year it was esti- 
mated that more than $2,000,000 was paid 
for transportation; twenty-five per cent. 
would be a saving of $750,000—or more 
than half the tolls—and when the business 
reaches four times the amount of last year, 
this item will be three millions per annum. 
When this period arrives, we could afford 
to pay halt’ the present tolls and have a 
navigation cheaper than the present Canal 
would be free of toll. But there is another, 
and to our county perhaps more important, 
advantage in this reduction of expense: in 
the facility it will afford of sending to market 
articles that will hardly bear transportation 
at present rates. ‘The soil and climate of 
Oneida county in general is better adapted 
to produce the coarse grains than wheat. 
At times, the Atlantic market will enable us 
to pay transportation on these products, but 
the price is not always sufficient. If tlie 
reduction contemplated may be realized, 
then our corn, oats, and barley would be- 
come articles of cash value at fair rates. 
We could rely upon a fair cash price for 
our corn, with as much certainty as the 
farmer in Monroe does for iis wheat. The 


importance of the contemplated reduction | 


is'too apparent to need further demonstra- 
tion, to an intelligent community; and we 


| only call attention to the leading points on 


this subject, believing our “fellow-citizens 
will not be slow to see their i rtance, or 
to pursue such measures as will secure the 
object. 

From the quotations before made, it will 
have been seen that, whether we regard 
the capacity that will be required, or the 
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| economy of its pa ered the enlargement 
gily 


of the Erie Canal is highly itnportant, "The 
opinions given are not those of m en ti 
mored with a darling project that has fi ttle 


to recommend it but 
they are the result of indubitable “fatts ; 
facts that are open to the investigation of all 
that feel an interest in the subject. The 
facts have indeed compelléd the adoption of 
opinions more rapidly than most men were 
willing to yield assent to the evidence of 
their senses, the mind being reluctant to 
keep pace with the rapidly accumulating de- 
mands of business. The subject has not 
received the attention its great importance 
demands from an intelligent. community. 
This is obvious from the fact that, in all the 
recommendations, no definite dimensions 
are proposed,.and it is known that Hf ‘ 
gislature authorised nothing re » but 


elr en husiasm@ pat 
Acts ; 


gave the Canal Board authority to bitte 
such dimensions as they should deem pro. 
per. The Canal Committee proposed that 
the enlargement should be sufficient for 
boats of 120 tons, but the dimensions most 
suitable for this they left to be deeided by 
the Canal Board. 

The Canal Boafd have had 4 meeting and 
decided to enlarge the Canal to 6 feet dee 
and 60 feet wide: but have also authorise 
an estimate of the cost. of 6 feet deep and 60 
feet wide, and of 7 feet deep and 70 feet 
wide, to be submitted to them at a meeting 
to be held the 20th of October next. The 
authority for the estimate may be consider- 
ed a tactt expression of the Board, that they 
will re-consider this matter at their October 
meeting. The dimensions, as settled, are 
believed to be entirely incompatible with the 
prospective demands of the business, and it 
is therefore proposed.to examine the ques- 
tion. 

The Canal was originally constructed 4 
feet deep, and the water has subsequently 
been raised from 3 to 9 inches generally. 
The boats draw usually 2} feet, and rarely 
exceed 32 inches, and carry an average 
burthen of about 35 tons. To ‘raise 
water from 15 to 21 inches is, therefore, all 
that will be practically obtained in additional 
or over the present water. It may be 
asked, why do not the boats draw a ter 
depth? ‘The reason is, the sand mud 
that is deposited in many places on the bot- 
tom of the Canal, forms bars that are liable 
to ground boats of greater draft, and the 
delay to which boats of deeper draft are 
subject to, prevents their géueral adoption. 
As a further reason, it is generally believed 
that boats do not manage as_easily when 
drawing near the bottom. The Board pro. 


pose to lengthen the chamber of the 


15 feet, which will increase the oa ity of 
the boat. {t must be kept in mi that a 


small boat may navigate a Canal of less 
comparative dimensions than a larger one. 
A small boat may! be controlled and its di- 
rection more readily changed in the danger 
of contact with ater ‘Doats, or objects 
against which it is liable to run, than a 
larger one ; consequently the large boat. re- 
quires more liberal proportions in the Canal 
it navigates. : 
The present Canal is adapted (as 
by a table im the report of the Canal Cor 
missidners) to boats of about 30. tons. bur- 
then, “oat ord we most personas = sbi 
at a moderate velocity, and a.Canal of about 
6 feet deep, 00 feet wide, and locks o 
feet chamber, (as directed by 
Board,) would by the same caleulation be 
suitable for boats of about 70 tons burthen. 
But the Erie Canal boats are estimated 
average about 35 tons, and in some ing 
ces boats have carried 50 tons. Indgi 
from the usual practice on the present 
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oy “eonnected with the fact panty large 

ill require more proportioned dimen- 
ig \the Chak oe ray not warranted 
‘wlating the enlarged Canal as adap- 
‘boats of more than 70 tons. burthen, 
pr double the present capacity ; and when 
the locks are doubled equal 4 times the pre- 
sent capacity with single locks. Is this 
calculation at all ca pe yo epi mith the 

rospective magnitude of the trade to be ac- 
Pnisdate’ } The Canal, Committee in 
their report recommend such a Canal as 
-willaccommodate boats of 120 tons burthen; 
and by a table given in their report, as also 
in the report of the Canal Commissioners, 
it appears that a Canal adapted to the most 
favorable navigation; of boats of 130 tons 
burthen, requires 8 feet depth of water and 
80 feet width {at surface. But the dimen- 
sions settled by the Canal Board will only 
be sufficient tor about half this burthen. 
Now,-it is not pretended, such a Canal will 
not float{a larger boat, nor that a larger one 
could not be navigated: but it is settled by 
the rule of calculation referred to, that such 
a size is necesssry, for the most economi- 
eal and convenient navigation. This is 
also corroborated by experience on the Erie 
Cafial, when the average load exceeds the 
rule of calculation only about one sixth; 
and it is apparent the rule should not be ex- 
ceeded when applied to larger boats, if safe- 
ty, convenience, and economy in the navi- 
gation, is to be secured. 

In adopting a liberal plan for the boats in 
general use, we shall have the advantage of 
@ navigation, that in seasons of great pres- 
sure in business, an additional 20 or 30 tons 
may be taken in the boat that usually car- 
ries 120 tons, a consideration of great im- 
portance. 

The Canal Commissioners consider it 
important, as will be seen in the quotation 
from their report, that such dimensions 
should be settled as will meet the prospec. 
tive demands of the trade, and thereby avoid 
the necessity of further enlargement: which 
is no doubt the correct view of the subject. 
The inhabitants of towns, villages, and ci- 
ties on the Caual, will desire to. make per- 
manent improvements on its banks ; which 
will render further enlargement expensive, 
and a severe encroachment on the establish- 
ed business arrangements of the country ; 
it will be less expensive to make all neces. 
sary enlargements at one, than at two dif- 
preg times ; and the work may be better 

one. ge 

When the Canal was commenced, its 
Success and ultimate productiveness, was, 
in the view of a lerge portion of the citizens 
of the state, highly problematical; and 
many believed it would load the state with 
debt, only to be relieved by heavy taxation. 
But the problem has been solved by expe- 
rience, which now exhibits the most con- 
clusive demonstration, and will leave us 
wholly without excuse, if we fail to meet 
the question, on the scale demanded, by 
the c st evidence of its prospective mag- 
nitude and importance. 

The Canal Commissioners, in their re- 
fant say, “that doubling the locks will not 
jouble the capacity of the Canal.” * This is 


obvious, as no lock can be placed so conve- 


niently for the navigation as the one that 
lays directly on the} towing-path. Boats 


will enter and leave this more conveniently, 
and with less delay than they can the 3d 
lock. A 3d lock should never be thought 
of, as the delay in passing a 8d set on the 
eastern section would greatly embarrass the 
er ee if only one towing-path was 

The passing each other on one path, 
of such a number of boats as would require’ 
B set of locks, would produce delay and ma- 












terially enhance the expense of navigation. 
Very little reflection is required to show, 
that the most economical navigation would 
be that which required only one. set of 
locks, which is a further consideration for 
a‘canal of liberal dimensions, that the navi- 
gation may not be subjected to the delay 
incident to the necessary use of the 2d set 
of locks, when it is practicable to avoid it. 
To remedy this by a towing-path on the 
berme side, is considered by the Canal 
Commissioners, in their report, as incom- 
patible with thejaccommodation of business 
on its borders, as also the convenient navi- 
gation of the Canal itself: We are, theré- 
fore, brought to a single towing-path and a 
double set of loeks, as affording the maxi- 
mum capacity of the canal, 

From the suggestion of the Canal Com- 
missioners and our own observation, we 
infer that the 2d set of locks would do about 
two-thirds the business of the 1st set: and 
if the capacity of the boat is doubled, we 
may estimate the entire capacity of the 
Canal when enlarged to 6 feet deep and 60 
feet wide, in comparison with the present 
capacity as 10 to 3, or a fraction over 3 
times. : 

By the report of the Canal Committee, it 
appears the business on the Canal has, ex- 
cepting a small fraction, been confined to 
our own state. In view of the increased 
facilities that will be afforded by the en- 
larged Canal, in cheapening transportation, 
-he improvements that may confidently be 











of our mechanic and manufacturing opera- 
tions, and |the tributaries that will be crea- 
ted by new lateral Canals, can we entertain 
any reasonable doubt, the business of our 
own state will alone double in the course of 
the next twelve or fifteen years ? 
completion of the Canal it has doubled in 
about eight years. If then the Canal is 
made 6 feet and 60, at the end of fifteen 
years we shall have it fully occupied for 
single locks, by the business of our own 
state ; and the only resort to provide for 
further increase of our own business would 
be in doubling the locks; and if no other 
trade was to be provided for, this subject 
might be considered a reasonable provision. 
But when we look beyond the limits of our 
own state, and traverse the extensive and 
fertile regions that will naturally seek this 
channel as the avenue of intercourse with 
the Atlantic market—a district just emerg- 
ing from a wilderness, and ‘filling up with 
an intelligent and enterprising population,— 
can we,doubt for a moment, that the capa- 
city of the canal should be at least as large 
as will accommodate boats of the capacity 
recommended by the Canal Committee, to 
wit: 120 tens burthen. It is not necessary 
to enter on any contested ground, for there 
will be as much as we can accommodate b 
a Canal on the most liberal scale, that will 
seek this route in preference to any other, 
if we provide the means for its accommoda- 
tion. But if our means are inadequate, still 
a large share will press into the Canal, and 
we must feel the delays and embarrasments 
it will unavoidably produce, in the enhanced 
price of transportation. 

If this project was one that might load 
the state with a heavy debt, that could only 
be paid by imposing a general tax on its 
citizens, then, however bright might, be the 
prospects of its ultimate utility, to those im- 
mediately interested in its navigation, there 
would be reason to proceed with greater 


circumspection in the degree to which the 








improvement should be carried. But on 
this point there is no further ground to 
doubt. On the con , there is the most 






expected in our agriculture, the extension |} 
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revenue will in a few pean at most 4 or 
5,) pay the difference between the cost of 6 
and 8 feet depth. It is believed by men fa- 
miliar with this work, that the difference 
between 6 and 8 feet depth and correspond. 
ing width will not be more than $4,000,0 . 
But to. provide most liberally, suppose it 
cost $5,000,000 more ; it will. not require 
the revenue on. the present tolls, over and 
above its maintainance, more than 4 or 5 
years, and then we shall have a navigation 
that may be considered good for the next 
50 years. Is it wise to do less? 

e do not censure the Canal Board ; they 
have been compelled to make their decision 
without any expression of the wishes of 


| their fellow-citizens on the subject ; for un- 


til their decision was, published, we were 
slumbering over this important matter. We 
have been informed that one of the consi- 
derations that influenced the Board was, 
that no public meeting of citizens or their 
memorial indicated the importance in which 
they viewed the project of enlargement. 
But, as before observed, the Board have left 
this subject with a tacit expression, that 
they hold it open for re-consideration in Oc- 
tober next. Let us then lose no time in ob- 
taining such an ‘expression of opinion, by 
public meetings and memorials, as will leave 
the Board no ground to doubt, that to com- 
ply with the wishes of their fellow-citizens, 
as well as to meet the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, a Canal of 8 feet in depth, and from 70 
to 80 feet in general width, is indispensable. 

While surrounded by pressing calls of 
business, we have briefly called your atten. 
tion to some of the considerations involved 
in this project, and we hope, fellow-citizens, 
you will take such measures as will secure 
your own interest, and promote the honor 
and prosperity of the state. 

Shall a work of eminent usefulness, 
deeply affecting the interest of the state, 
fail to. receive that degree of perfection 
which is demanded by the clearest demon, 
strations of its importance? It is not for 
the benefit, or to please the ambition of an 
individual, who may control the destinies 
of millions, to gratify alove of splendid 
things ; but, on the simple principle of use- 
fulness, in affording the means of easy 
communication to market fora numerous 
people, it is a magnificent project, and pe- 
collarly fomanie the attention of a govern- 
ment that is formed for purposes of utility. 
The means of accomplishment are ; fully 
provided in the work itself ; not the least 
prospect of embarrassing the state with tax 
to defray the cost, can be indulged. It is 
indeed the grand artery, through which cir- 
culates the elements of our prosperity. 
Shall it then be said, the people of the State 
of New-York have not the sagacity to ap- 
preciate the importance, or the enterprize 
to-promote a work so deeply affecting their 
interest, and .which at the same time is of 
so easy an accomplishment? They have 
only to say the word, and the work is done. 
And what will be done? Let every citizen 
who regards the interests or the honors of 
the state, read carefully the reports that 
have been referred to, and reflect on the im- 
portance of the project, and we fee! assured 
that an efficient effort will be put forth to 
accomplish the work on a scale that will be 
commensurate with its importance, and, in 
pom of utility, will render it an imperisha- 

le monument of the wisdom and enterprise 
of a free people. , 


[From the Newark Dat. Adv.] : 
New-Jersex Ratroav.—We have received 
from an authentic source the following statement 
of the number of carried on the Railroad 
between Newark and New York, since its 


“ 





ample reason to conclude that the surplus ¥ ing foruse, which, it will be recollected, was in the 
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middle of September last.. The immense number 

of passengers which have passed over the Road, 

and particularly the aren and constant increase, 
notwithstanding the large patronage which the 

Steamboats and S are receiving, domonstrates 

we think, conclusively, that, in a year or two, the 

intercourse between our town, and the city of New 

York, will be almost like a continuous ferry com- 

munication, 

The facilities now afforded our citizens for car- 

ing on their business with the Emporium, fur- 
nishes a substantial cause for the present great and 
pervading prosperity of Newark, and (whatever 
may be the mania in other places,) justifies the 
steady advance of real estate in all parts of the 
town, 

Stalement of the number of passengers carried on the 
New Jersey Railroad between Newark and New 
York, from Sept. 15, 1834, to August 1, 1835. 

From September 15, 1834, to March 1, 1835, 51-2 

months, there were carried an average number of 





7,584 ngers per month, or 41,712 
From March 1, 1835, to April 1, 1835, 8,316 
From April 1, “ to May 1, “ 10,036 
From May 1, “ toJunel, “ 12,540 
From June i, “ toJulyl, “ 13,22 
From July 1, * to August 1, “ 16,223 
Total 102,049 
Ifthe number for August be the same as 
July, 16,223 
And half that number to the 15th Sept. 8,111 





The total number carried in a year will be 126,483 





The Cincinnati Gazette of the 22d instant, says, 
that the Ohio River, at this time, is becoming quite 
low; affording sufficient water only for light 
draught steamboats to Wheeling. We are inform- 
ed that the average depth of water in the channel 
above, is not more than twenty-six inches. 

There is only three feet water in the Louisville 
Canal. . 

The Pittsburgh Gazette of the 26th inst., says, 
that the river is in good navigable condition, and 
ftom the present appearance of the weather, we 
udge that we will have more rain, and an addition- 
al rise of water. 

_ The Cincinnati Gazette of 22d August says, that 
in consequence of repairs to the aqueduct, on the 
lower level of the Miami Canal, about ten miles 
from the city, the Canal has been only in partial 
operation for the last two weeks. It will be nearl 
the same length of time before it is fully repaired, 
so that boats can travel the entire route. 

In addition to the daily line of packet boats be- 
tweed Cincinnati and Dayton, there is to be a new 
one established soon. ‘Two of the boats, the Rich- 
ard Hone and Buffalo, have already come down the 
Ohio river from Portsmouth, to take their places in 
the line, whenever the’ water in the locks will ad- 
mit their passage up. 





[From the Boston Atlas.} 


Pustic Lands mv Maing, No. 1.—As the Tim- 
ber Land mania is raging with such violence at 
this time, we have been induced to look a little in- 
to the subject, with the view of furnishing such in- 
formation as might be interesting or important to 
our readers. We have been indebted for the fol- 
lowing facts, to a series of articles, written by a 
gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
and originally published in the Portland Adver- 
tise 


r. 

About a years ago, that tract of country now 
compri € counties of York; Cumberland, 
Lincoln, Kennebec, and a little of. the south part 
of Oxford, constituted the great Lumber Region of 
Maine. The whole country east of Lincoln and 
north of Kennebec, and the southern towns of Ox- 
ford, contained probably less than two thousand 
families.. Machias was then an old establishment, 
and its lumber men had penetrated to some dis- 
tance up the West and East rivers ; but more than 
nine-tenths of their timber was still standing.— 
Quoddy contained about one hundred fishermen, 
but was to all intents an unknown land. “The 
rivers from there to St. George had hardly begun 
to strew sawdust ix the way of the salmon.” Logs 
had been brought down the Sago from the Frye- 








pia 03 at that'time had hardly floated a pine 
above Sebago lake. The more enterprising of the 
lumberers were beginning to bring logs down the 
Little Androscoggin, the then remote wilderness of 
Hebron. On the Great’ Androscoggin, the. pine 
forests at any distance from the river were hardly 
touched higher than Lewiston. The Kennebec 
and its tributaries, as high up as Sandy river, had 
ielded @ portion of their timber to the market.— 
ut one hundred and thirty townships, of six miles 
Square, would comprise all the territory on which 
any considerable quantity of pine timber hed been 
cutin Maine. A very large portion of these were 
covered with dense forests of the best of pine, 
nine-tenths of which was still standing. In gene- 
ral this territory was even then as well timbered as 
any. other part of the District. 
he population of this tract was then about equal 

to that which is now in the counties of Penobscot 
and Somerset alone. To the men of that day, the 
timber within its limits seemed inexhaustible.— 
But where is it now? There is not a pine: in the 
region large enough to tempt the axe of a Penob- 
scot lumberman. 
Since that day, and in some cases before, the ium- 
berers have either been the pioneers of the agricul- 
tural settlers, or have followed immediately on their 
footsteps. No township has been long settled be- 
fore destruction has overtaken its pine timber.— 
This destruction has been, and is still proceeding, 
in advance ’of the settlement, toan extent, and with 
a rapidity, that can hardly be credited. Since the 
pees of which we have been speaking, about une 

undred and fifty towns have been begun and set- 
tled, and the timber, in those of them that contain- 
ed any, is now wholly cut off. Besides these, there 
are one hundred additional townships; some of 
which are partly settled, and in all of which, con- 
taining any timber of consequence, the best and 
largest part of it is gone. 





Raitroap Accrpent.—On Monday afternoon, 
as the Locomotive and train of cars, from Saratoga 
to Ballston, came to where the old Saratoga road 
crosses the railroad, about half a mile east of the 
latter place, a one horse wagon, with a man and 
woman in it, stopped on the track; the engine 
came up at the moment, crushed the wagon, kil- 
led and mangled the woman in a shocking manner, 
and killed the horse—the man escaped uninjured. 





Irish Riots on THE Wabash AND Erie Canal. 
—Very serious riots have occurred on this Canal 
between two militant parties of the Irish employed 
in its construction. The Corkonians appear to have 
been the strongest, until the Fardown, the rival 
faction, were reinforced, when both parties prepar- 


thing they could lay their hands upon. Three kegs 
of powder were taken forcibly from 2 wagon on the 
road, and several citizens’ houses were entered and 
robbed of muskets. A bloody battle was to have 
been fought between them on the 12th instant, the 
Anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, but some 
volunteer companies from Fort Wayne and Lo- 

n’s Fort, made their appearance, and Messrs. the 
sexta s and the whole chivalry of the Far- 
downs, scampered like “ brave Belgians.” About 
one hundred were taken prisoners, and fourteen of 
the ringleaders, including Sullivan, a very active 
and gonspicuous one of the number, were taken to 
Indianapolis, for safe custody. Quiet had been 
completely restored.—[Cou. & Eng.] 





Stream Enernes 1n Giascow.—To 
such an extent is the business of steam 
engine making now carried on here, that 
there are thirteen firms engaged in it. 
Some of the works are more like nation- 
al than private undertakings. Three 
houses alone employ upwards of a thou- 
sand persons. Dr. Cleland has ascer. 
tained that in Glasgow and its suburbs 
there are thirty-one different kinds of 
manufactures where. steam engines are 
used, and that in these, and in the collie- 
ries, quarries, and steamboats, there are 
355 steam engines, equal to 7,366 horse 
power—average power of engines rather 





and the Ossipee, but, no visible impression 
had’ been made om their immense fonts. The 








more than 20 horse each,—[Ency. Britt., 
7th edition. ; is 4 


ed for battle, and commenced arming with every || 
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Improved Draft of the Hull of a Steam- 
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To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine: a 
Sir,—The favorable reception “ you 
gave an article of mine in your last num- 
ber, has induced me to offer the annexed 
draft .of the hull of a steamboat, with an 
elevated deck, and an arched or semi- 
circular bracing, the objects of which 
are the more effectually to guard agai 
the boat being thrown out é6f shape by 
the weight of the engine, boilers, &c., 
&c., and the depression of the bow and 








with such heavy ‘materials as #: 
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| stern ; or the necessity’ of ‘buildingythem 
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them to draw too much water for ex- 
treme speed, or the navigation of shal- 
low waters; added to which, the rang 
of the deck in the eentre (in this dralt 
two feet) not only enables light and air to 
be more easily introduced to the cabins, 
but also brings the upper surface immedi- 
ately under the water-wheel shafts, which 
both passengers aud engineers must ad- 
mit is a very desirable improvement. 

«. 1 had prepared a full explanation of 
the draft according to my views, but upon 
deliberation concluded » Bs to those who 
_are competent to judge of it, any expla- 
nation that I eould give would be super- 
fluous, preferring to defend its merits, if 
doubted, either in person or through the 
same medjum this is given;.at the same 
time, with all due deference, challenging 
a refutation of its. advantages or origin, 
with the writer, although I am well aware 
that on the latter ground I shall be, met 
with the fact, that two boats lately built 
are now rutming, éach of which have 
improvements somewhat similar to the 
above, but it-is ho less a fact, that the de- 
sign from which this draft is taken was 
made by me twenty-one months since, 
which can be duly substantiated by a 

Youne Enerneer. 

Aug. 10, 1835. 


* — New Hydrometer—Query. 
To the Editor of the Mechani¢s’ Magazine : 

Srr,—In June, 1831, the notice now 
enclosed ran the rounds of all the London 
papers. It reads “a piece of metal,” but 
what metal is not stated. May I request 
you to say in your next, whether zinc, 
platinay copper, or any other? If you 
are not aware which kind, please desire 
information in your valuable work. 

Respectfully, your reader, 

AsMoDEUS. 





July 18,1835. | 

“A New Hypromerer.—A new in- 
strument to measure the degrees of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, of which the fol- 
lowing is a description, has been recently 
invented by M. Baptiste Lendi, of St. 
Gali. In a white flint bottle is suspended 
a piece of metal. about the size of a ha- 
zel-nut, which not only looks extremely 
beautiful, and contributes to the ornament 
of a room, but likewise predicts every 
possible change of weather 12 or 14 hours 
before it occurs, As soon as the metal 
is suspended in the bottle with water, it 
begins to increase in bulk, and in 10 or 12 
days ‘forms an admirable pyramid, which 
resembles polished brass, and it under. 
goes several changes till it has attained 
its full dimensions. In rainy weather this 
pyramid is constantly covered with pearly 
drops of water; in case of thunder or 
hail, it will change to the finest red, and 
throw out rays; in case of wind or fog, 
it will appear dull and spotted ; and pre- 
viously to snow, it will look quite muddy. 
si ate in a moderate temperature, it | 
will require no other trouble than to. pour. 
out. a common tumbler full of water and j 
put in the same quantity of fresh.” 

Any of our friends or correspondents 





who will solve ‘this question, will much 
oblige. ah : 
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- [From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.} 
ANTIS’ IMPROVED CHIMNEYS, | 

Sir;—If the following paper, abridged. 
from Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
will tend at all to a discontinuance of the 
revolting practice of employing climbing 
boys in chimneys, I shall be happy to 
see it in your valuable and instructive 
publication. 

Yours faithfully, A. Z. 

To construct a chimney which would 
carry smoke has been found in practice 
one of the most precarious objects of me- 
chanism. So little has the theory of 
smoke and draft been understood, that if 
ever a chimney was constructed to draw 
well, it was evidently a matter of acci- 
dent; for no mechanic seemed to have 
any rule for constructing chimneys which 
would ensure’ a good one. We have 
been extremely gratified within a few 
days, by the inspection of a flue, and a 
set of fireplaces, constructed upon a plan 
entirely new in principle, invented by 
Mr. Henry Antis. We had not the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr. Antis’ model ; but we 
saw the practical effect of his discovery, 
by a chimney and fireplaces in operation, 
in the house of Mr. Joseph Wallace, in 
Front street, the success of which is com- 
plete, and triumphantly sustains Mr. An. 
tis’ theory on the subject. His theory is, 
that cold atmospheric air tends to the 
centre of gravity, till it. meets with some 
obstruction, which gives it another direc. 
tion; that heated or magnified air is ex- 
actly vertical in motion; that hence, the 
flue to carry it off should be perfectly 
vertical, and in no place of smaller di. 
mensions than at the bottom or first inlet. 
He maintains that it matters not how 
many inlets there be to it, provided the 
area of a cross section of the flue be 
equal to those of all the inlets combined ; 
it may be greater, but must never be 
smaller. He therefore starts with a sin- 
gle flue from the cellar, regulating the 
size to cover the area of all the contem- 
plated inlets trom bottom to top. He 
carries it up allthe way of the same size, 
in exact perpendicular direction; nor 
need the wall be more than the width of 
one brick in thickness. Wherever he 
wants a fireplace, he attaches jambs of 
the usual shape, leaving the common per- 
pendicular wall of the flue for-a back, 
throwing an arch across at the proper 
place in the usual form, covering it tight 
tothe back wall. _ Immediately opposite 
or below the covering of the arch, he 
leaves a horizontal aperture in the flue, 
the whole width of the fireplace, from 
jamb to jamb, in size according to calcu- 
lation previously made, and according to 
the height of the arch, which, for jambs 
from twenty-four to thirty inches high, 
must not be less than three inches per- 
pendicular in the-opening. . - 

There seems to be philosophy in this 
theory ; and practice, so far as tried, 

oves that there is truth in if; and we 
el no doubt the plan. will, on a little 
further trial, be universally adopted by 
builders, 











Beneath each grate, fitted in a fire- 
place, is an opening left, whicl descends| 






obliquely into the flae.. In this opening, 
on a level with the hearth, is a fire grate 
fixed, th which the ashes descend 
from the grate above. And such is the 
effect, that while a strong current of. air 
is produced by the heat from the fire in 
the grate, through the horizontal aper- 
ture above, a moderate draught is also 
maintained in the oblique one below, 
which carries off all the dust; so that 
from a coal fire not a particle of dust 
escapes into the room. He also affixes 
a valve to each inlet, hung in such an 
ingenious manner, that the mere pulling 
of a small brass’ knob closes it entirely ; 
and thus, in case the chimney should take 
fire, all the currents of air may be stopped 
in a moment, and the fire dies at once. 
Not a particle of soot can ever enter 
your room or your fireplace ; for that, 
as well as the ashes, all descend to the 
bottom of the flue in the cellar, where an 
opening, with a sheet iron door, is con- 
structed, from which these articles can 
be taken, and through which a sweep 
may enter and perform his duties, with- 
out disturbing the business, or amuse- 
ments, or quiet, of any part of the fami- 
ly. Where necessary, he also carries up 
side flues in the jambs, by which air can 
be introduced, to regulate the tempera- 
ture of your room, or the force of your 
draughts. 

The advantages of this improvement 
are, 

lst. Fewer materials are used, which 
cheapens the work. 

2d. Less room is engrossed by dead 
brickwork. 

3d. No annoyances from soot or ashes 
in your rooms—not even when a sweep 
ascends to clean out your fiue. 

4th. Power to regulate the temperature 
of your rooms, without opening doors or 
windows. 

5th. Perfect security against smoke in 
every room in your house. 








AGRICULTURE, &c. 
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This communication, together with 
another, from an esteemed correspondent, 
both received in time, was by some means 
mislaid at the proper period for publication ; 
they are both from. practical men, and. of 
much consequence to other practical men, 
although somewhat out of season for this 
year, to be omitted entirely—and. we there- 
fore give them now, trusting to the good 
memory of those who may be benefitted by 
them to apply them next year. 


East Lyme, Giant’s Neck, April, 1835. 

To the Editor of the New-York Farmer: © 

Sir,—Living retired in a dark corner of 
the world, I have seen your r the last 
winter, and find many..v le rules in 
farming in‘ your paper; I will give you a 
plan of planting potatoes." If you think it 
worth publishing, I have no objection. 

The first thing get elk Heap well pre- 
pared by ploughing, it should be mellow and 
soft, I think twice ploughing preferable. 
Then spread your manure. on the furrows 
from ten to twenty or thirty loads.to the 
acre, just as you have it to spare, then take 
a large iron tooth harrow, and harrow the 
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itianure well into the ground as well as pos- 
sible ; then furrow your ground with an 
old fashion Dutch plough, if you have one 
Without any shire, just to make a mark, 
say two inches deep. I prefer large pota- 
toes for planting, they should be cut into 
two or three pieces, calculating to have three 
good eyes on & piece, plant one piece in a 

Rill, calculating to have your rows two and 
a half feet apart, and eighteen inches~be- 
tween hills. 

e reason I have for eutting potatoes is 
this, a small or middling size potatoe has, 
many times, a8 many eyes as a large one. 
Therefore when you plant them, you have 
too. many shoots in a hill, and these in- 
crease your number of potatoes, and not 
the quantity, but rather diminish the 
quantity ; in planting the large ones cut, 
you have a greater quantity, and better 
Ghali, they ate more sizeable or larger. 

otatoes are much better to grow top of the 
ground, they produce better, the quality is 
better, and much less labor to raise them; 
potatoes should have a sharp peaked hill, 
when you hill them up the last time. The 
plan is simple, I recommend farmers to 
try it Respectfully yours, 


Cita 





{From the Tentiessee Farmer. 

Savinc Ciover Sexp.—The two great 
objects to be attended to, in raising clover 
seed with profit, are—first, to secure the 
production of as large a erop to the acre 
as practicable—and secondly, to harvest 
the crop in such a manner as to bring 
tis large a portion of the seed into the barn 
and to leave as small a portion of it as pos. 
sible in the field. 

To attain the first object, that of securing 
a large product, we have in our preceding 
numbers, in observations on the culture of 
clover, given the necessary directions, we 
will now only repeat, that the main things to 
be attended to are the following :—Ist, That 
the land be fertlle.. 2d, That it be well pre- 
pared before sowing the seed, as heretofore 
directed. 3d, That a sufficient quantity of 
seed be sown to the acre. 4th, That it be 
evenly distributed over the ground. 5th, 
That whenever the land requires its aid, 
gypsum or plaster be sown on the clover. 
And 6th, That it. be not injured by inju- 
dicious or excessive grazing. If these par- 
ticulars be well attended to, an acre of or- 
dinary land will produce three bushels of 
seed in a common season, often more. 

We now come to speak of the more dif- 
ficult and laborious operation of safely and 
economically harvesting and securing it. 
This requires care and attention. The 
great objects to be aimed at are, to cut the 
seed at the period when there is the largest 
portion of ripe seed on the ground, in that 
stage of maturity which will admit of its 
being collected into the barn, and so to 
handle it as to prevent the seed from being 
shattered off and left on the field, while 
straw or haulm only. is collected in the 
barn. It is, we believe, to the improvident 
and ruinous neglect of strict attention to 
these two latter objects, that most farmers 
may attribute their failure in making clover 
seed. We will lay before our: readers the 
results of our own observation and expe- 
tience on these important points, hoping 
that those of our patrons, who may have 
discovered a better mode of effecting these 
objects than. the one recommended, will 
yet communicate to us theig practice in 
‘time to enablé us to lay it before the pub. 
‘Vic in ‘our next nuniber. | 
-© Time of Cutting —As the elover seed, 
from the time the first heads ripen, until 
the elose of the season, are daily arriving 
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at maturity, the great desideratum is to 
ascertain the precise period when. there is 
on the ground the greatest portion of ripe 
seed in a state which will admit of its be- 
ing collected and brought into the barn, If 
the clover be cut before this period, there 
must evidently be a loss sustained, from 
the immaturity of too large a portion of 


the seed. If the cutting be deferred beyond | 


this period, an equal, and perhaps a greater 
loss, will be sustained, from the impossibi- 
lity of saving the seed first ripened, gene- 
rally the best, on account of its being so 
easily shattered off. We would recom- 
mend, as the most eligible time for cutting, 
the period when about two thirds of the 
heads have become ripe and assumed a 
black color, many of the others, at this time 
of a brown color, will ripen after cutting. 
Mode of Cutting.—Where the clover has 
not flodged, and is high enough to admit of 


it, by far the most expeditious, and in every | 


point of view the most eligible mode of 
cutting, is to cradlé it as we do grain, only 
throwing it into double swartlis, that is 
laying the.clover cut from two lands in one 
swarth. If the grass be so short as to re- 

uire it, a strip of linen may be fastened on 
the fingers of the cradle so as to prevent 
the heads falling through them. 

Mode of Curing.—If this crop be> not 
heavy and the weather be good, the swarths 
may lie undisturbed for several days, until 
the hay be perfectly cured ; it should then, 
in the mofning or evening, while sufficiently 
moist from the dew, to prevent its shatter; 
ing off too easily, be gently raked into 
small bunches, such as can be conveniently 
raised with a fork and laid on the wagon. 
When not too damp, these bunches should 
be hauled to the barn, and either stowed 
away in mows, or, whiéh is best, threshed 
off, and either immediately cleaned, or else 
the heads stowed away in a room prepared 
for the purpose until winter, to be then 
threshed or trodden out. But should there 
be rain on them, or should they be suffered 
to remain in the field any considerable 
length of time after being raked up, these 
bunches must with a fork be gently turned 
bottom upwards, and laid in a new place, 
after every rain to which they may be ex- 
posed, and after every two or three days 
they may have lain in the field in fair 
weather. This is necessary to prevent the 
seed from being injured by the heat and 
mojgture to which they will have been ex. 
pos#@, from the sun, the rain, and the 
moisture of the earth. After being suffi- 
ciently cured, while dry, let the seed be 
gently laid on the wagon or sled, and haul- 
ed to the barn, using every necessary pre- 
caution to ensure that as little of it as 
possible be left in the field or scattered 
along the road. 

Mode of Cleaning—Various methods 
are practised for cleaning the seed from 
the chaff. The only two as far we know 
used in this country, are treading it out 
with horses, or cleaning it in a threshing 
machine: the: first is tedious, laborious, 
filthy and unwholesome, both to man 
and beast, the latter is far preferable in 
every respect, but as all are not provided 
with threshing machines, and as therefore 
many must still continue to tread out their 
seed, we will subgiit a few observations on 
the mode of performing this operation. 


Having covered the barn floor with seed ||: 


in the chaff to the depth of from 12 to 18 
inches, put.on the horses and tread one 
day, the next morning run the chaff through 
@ fan, much of it will have been beaten to 
dust and will bé blown away, as will also 
the light chaff having no seed, and that 
from which the seed ‘has been separated, 





nea 


th the fan ; this, havi h sepa. 
wetid frou the chal chat ang 


but much the larger 
still envelo: in the ¢ 


must be again sp on the 
having added another portion of untroddeti 
chaff, the horses must be again put 
made to tread it another day, w 
should be agai run through the 
| before ; the produce of this will far excee 
that of the first day’s tein but 
much good seed will be found immedia 
in the rear of the fan not yet sé 
from the chaff—this must be agaia Spret 
on the floor, and-a new addition: be made 
| of untrodden chaff, and this provess mist 
be — _— ee whole crop is — 
out. e seed, a sing through 
fan, should first be a sharnighs a sieve. 
sufficiently coarse to permit the cloy 
to pass through, but retaining all 3 
seeds and trash, It should them be agai 
run through a finer sieve, rétaining the 
clover seed, but gp | the passa 
through of all smaller substances ; by thése 
two processes; the clover seed will be thors 
oughly cleansed from all kinds of filth and. 
prepared for market. The only adv ; 
derived from cleaning the peer 5 rath 
sowing it in the chaff, are the ascertainin 
‘with greater certainty the quantity sow 
and the ensuring a more equal i 
of the seed—where, therefore, a sufficierit 
quantity can be afforded to enstire the 
deared thickness in, every part of the 
ape sowing, in the chaff will not only 
o as well, but’is to be preferred, as it is 
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stand. 

In reply to our correspondént’s 3d query, 
as to the time of ploughing under yen 
for wheat; we would recommend that it 
be done so soon as a considerable portion 

of the seed has become ri e wheat 
| should then be sown and well harrowed in, 
but the land should by no means be again 
Plonghed, until the wheat has been taken 
off: 


As to briars and sedge grass, we refet 
our subscriber to what we have said ih 
former numbers, and in the t—the 
sedge grass he will find éasily subdued; if 
tee ground be ploughed rae harrowed in 
the. winter; pasturing and dee ploughing 
are the only veectaat aolie 64 have tri 
for extirpating briars and. sprouts, we have 
much confidence however in the efficaey 
of the mode described in the réecéipt pub- 
lished in thia umber. 


Harmon’s oe machine will thrésh 
out, if properly attended to, froin five to tén 
bushels of clovef seed, and from 150 to 200 
bushels of wheat per day: This machine 
will cost about fly dollars, éxclusive of 
the house and millwright’s work; this is 
the only machine for cleaning clover 

used in this part of the country—of whie 
we are or an F we hive ae it for two 
years past w great advantage, espe- 
cially in cleaning clovér séed. 


sone 





{From Hovey’s Gardener’s Magazine.) 
Notices of some of the Gardens dnd Near. 
series in the Neighborhood of New: York 
and Philadelphia ; 7 
randa made in the Month of March last. 
By C. M H. PR eae 
Tue Esrantisnment of Ma. G. C. 
Tronsuax, Srrbanan axd Frontier, it 
Liberty street; (formerly the property of 
our excellent correspondent, now of Hal- 
let’s Cove.) démands indtition for M6 boa 
the fine vatiety of plants it contains. Al 


me 
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believed ‘more likely to come up arid to, 









though not so much attention may- be 1 
given to their growth, as in nurseries 
where the cultivation of plants is the sole 
business of the proprietor, still they have 
the appearance of strength and health, 
and well fitted for exportation to various 
parts of the country. 

It is now upwards of thirty years since 

our correspondent, Grant Thorburn, Esq., 
. first commenced the business of a seeds- 
man in New-York. After a series of 
years of toil and labor, in endeavoring to 
establish himself and his business in the 
confidence of the public, he was subject. 
ed to the great loss of nearly all his pro- 
perty, which was destroyed by fire. A 
few years afterwards he was also nearly 
ruined by his attempting. to raise seeds, 
which could not be imported, in conse. 
quence of the late war. ‘This expensive 
method of procuring seeds in this country, 
with the little knowledge of their growth 
at that timie, could not otherwise than 
prove an unprofitable and fruitless at- 
tempt ; he however again resumed his 
former business, and by the help of friends 
was enabled to establish the foundation of 
what the establishment now is. Mr. 
Thorburn’s sons were, a few years since, 
connected with him in the business ; one 
of them left, and it was carried on by him. 
self and eldest son. Mr. Thorburn has 
lately retired from the business altoge-. 
aher, and given it up to his son, Mr. G. 
©. Thorburn, who now conducts the 
whole. 

We have been thus particular in men. 
tioning these facts, although they may be 
already well known to most of our read- 
ers, formany reasons ; the first of which 
is, that we cannot but think the establish. 
ment of such a place, in the very centre 
of so large and populous a city as New- 
York, and at a time when gardening was 
little. known, has been of exceedingly 
great importance in spreading, and much 
more extensively diffusing, a géneral taste 
for floricultural pursuits. The nursery of 
the Messrs. Prince, on Long Island, and 
of others in Philadelphia, date their ori- 
gin at a much earlier day, but they are 
not situated where the public could have 
that easy access to them that they have 
had at this place. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that this establishment has 
tended as much toward the dissemination 
of a taste for gardening pursuits, as any 
fiursery or garden in our country. Who 
has not noticed Lawrie Todd, as our cor- 
respondent still styles himself, in the va- 
rious papers and periodicals of which he 
is a frequent contributor ? Who has not lis- 
tened to his oft-told story of his first land. 
ing upon the shores of our country—of his 
future success—of his great, if it. cannot 
be called lucky, success in acquiring a 
competent fortune ; few indeed there 
are, especially those interested in Horti- 
culture, who have visited, or passed 
through New-York, who have not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of walking 


as. ishment of the Messrs. 
0 * 
. This place, as most of our readers are 








probably, aware, has lately been sold for 
an immense sum of money, realizing al. |} 





most a fortune ‘to its former owner. It is 
soon to be razed to the ground, and the 
place, which has long been the resort of 
the horticulturist and the florist—where 
for many years the gorgeous tulip has ar- 
rayed itself, and the hyacinth given out 
its fragrant odor, where the dablia, the 
pride of the autumn, has reared its mag- 
nificent head, and where even winter ap- 
peared with not half its rigors, by the 
continuous bloom of the snowy white 
Camellia, through the dreary weather,— 
is to be built up with blocks of stores or 
dwellings. The value of land in | New- 
York will soon cause every garden, as it 
has nearly already, to be removed with- 
out the city. 

In the green-house we did not find ma- 
ny flowers inbloom;_ here, as well as at 
Mr. Hogg’s, an immense number of bou- 
quets of flowers are cut throughout the 
winter, and more’ particularly in the 
months of February. and March. We 
saw, however, in flower, Amaryllis formo- 
sissima and some other species. Ca- 
mellia japonica, var. imbricata, was splen- 
didly in flower : we believe this was the 
only place where we observed it in bloom 
duying our visit. It has since flowered 
at Col. Perkins’, in Brookline, and also in 
our garden. It is one ofthe finest of Ca- 
gellias; it is figured in Chandler’s illus- 
trations of the Camellia, and in the Bota- 
nical Register ; in the former, the flower 
is represented of a deep crimson color, 
and is stated as occasionally being striped 
with white; in the latter, it is striped or 
edged with white, exactly the same as the 
three different plants which we have had 
the opportunity of seeing. It is rather 
singular that it should have been described 
as being of a deep crimson color: the 
plant at Col. Perkins’ had several flowers 
upon it, all of which were nearly alike. 
Here were also fine large plants of C. 
variegata, CC, incarnata, and _ others 
with several flowers expanded. Mr. 
Thorburn’s stock of camellias is large, 
and contains a fine variety; we noticed 
among the rest, colvillii, reticulata, exi- 
mia, &c. Here were some fine yants 
of Magnolia grandiflora raised from seed ; 
Pandanus (sp. ?) and large American aloes. 
Mr. Thorburn, sen., when he was last in 
England, brought home several vases, 
which, in March last, ornamented the 
green-house. Two plants. of Ardisia co- 
lorata, were growing in two of them; the 
largest plant of the Indian rubber tree 
(Ficus elastica) we have ever seen, was 
growing at this place.» It is a most 
admirable plant, and few are aware of its 
great beauty when plunged out in the 
border, or if large plants, placed in vases, 
and set upon the lawn, or among the 
shrubbery of the flower garden ; its large, 
strong, thick, fleshy, and deep-green 
leaves, have a noble appearance ; it is 
also a fine ornament to th® green-house 
or Conservatory. Ponia moutan, var. 
Banksia, was in flower, with several 
blossoms expanded ; several pots of la- 
chenalias, and hyacinths were in full 
bloom. We here observed several plants, 
of a species of beet, which are grown for 
the beauty of their leaves and footstalks, 
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ellow, and 





some of which are of a bright 


others fof a deep crimson. Many other 


plants we noted down, but as they were 
not in flower, our enumeration of them 
would not be of interest to our readers, 
We have lately understood that Mr. G. 
C. Thorburn intends removing early in 
the fall; to what ‘place we are not in. 
formed.* 

Nursery or Mussrs. Suaw & Tuor- 
BuRN, Hatirt’s Cove, Lone Istanp.— 
This nursery has been established within 
a few years. It is about twenty acres in 
extent, and situated near the landing of 
the ferry at Hell-Gate ; the distance, we 
believe, of about five or six miles from 
the city. It was first established under 
the direction of Mr. John Thorburn, who 
erected a large and extensive green- 
house, and also one or two smaller ones, 
for the forcing of flowers for the purpose 
of cutting bouquets during winter, with 
which he supplied (and still continues to) 
his brother in New-York. About a year 
since, Mr. Shaw, formerly of the old Bota- 
nic’ Garden, was taken in a partner, and 
the business is now conducted in their 
name. 

Their collection of plants is quite 
large, and embraces many fine and choice 
kinds. In camellias and geraniums they 
are very rich ; they have, also, a fine 
collection of amaryllises, including many 
of the seedlings raised at Colvills’. Among 
the camellias we saw in flower, varieties 
florida, coccinea, (Alnuts splendens,) va- 
riegata, Woodsii, incarnata alba: plena, 
compacta, anemoneflora alba, and a kind 
supposed concinna ; the latter was ex- 
tremely beautiful; but the label having 
been lost, or accidently exchanged, it 
was misnamed. There was here a good 
stock of rhododendrons and azaleas of the 
newer kinds, including the R. altacle- 
rence, morterii, Russellianum, &c. The 
green-house is divided bya glass partition, 
and one part is kept at a considerable 
higher temperature than the other, 
answering the purpose of a hot-house or 
stove. In this we observed that curious 
and singularly beautiful plant the Canary 
bird flower, (‘Tropzeolum peregrinum,) co- 
vered with its copious wreaths of flow- 


‘ers ; this plant, like many other twiners 


or climbers, is remarkable for the foot- 
stalks of its leaves, answering the pur- 
pose of tendrils ; it quickly attaches itself 
to any thing in its way, and often attains 
to a great height ; we should think that 
this plant extended several feet, and had 
open several hundred flowers. We men. 
tioned this plant not long since (204) as 
being in bloom in Mr. R. Buist’s, Phila- 
delphia. We then gave it the specific 
name of pentaphyllum, with some obser- 
vations on a new genus, &c. We wrote 
from memory without any reference, and 
inadvertently. fell into this error : it will. 
be found corrected in the present number, 
in our notices of new plants. We again 
state that it is easily propagated from cut- 
tings or seeds, and that it is deserting * 
place in every green-house., 
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amaryllises we observed in flower John. ~ 
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sonia, venusta, and several other equally i) 


beautiful kinds. Here was a good stock 
of the cacti, and we noticed a plant of C. 
malligoni, a splendid new hybrid.’ We ob- 
served many other fine things in the 
stove compartment, but want of time pre- 
vented our making a memorandum of 
them. 

In a small pit or green-house adjoining 
the larger one, we observed a large num- 
ber of roses, and flowers in bloom, for cut- 
tings for bouquets. In this were placed 
several camellias which had been budded 
the preceding fall, and hadtaken well. The 
method of budding was different from that 
in general use : the bud is prepared by 
taking off a piece of the bark with the 
bud attached, cutting it exactly of the same 
size as the piece taken out of the stock, 
in order that the edges may meet as close 
as possible. The size of the bud will vary 
according to the strength of the wood ; 
but in general it should be about half or 
five-eighths of an inch in length, and one 
or two eighths in breadth: the whole 
should be covered with grafting wax, as 
bass matting alone will not keep the air 
from the bud. This method answers very 
well for increasing the camellia, the wood 
of which is so hard, that the old method 
of inserting the bud under the bark can- 
not be performed with much certainty. 
We here observed Erica baccans, with 
its elegant tufted heads of rosy-colored 
flowers, in full bloom; the common Ker. 
ria japonica was flowering, trained to the 
back wall. Lupinus mutabilis, that new 
splendid annual, was throwing up spikes 
of flowers; the plants were taken from 
the flower border, and placed in pots, 
early in the fall, our summers being 
scarcely long enough for it to open its 
flower buds in the open air ; its change- 
able flowers are extremely showy. There 
was also here a fine stock of that gem of 
the garden we have so frequently noticed, 
the Petunia phcenicea. Messrs. Shaw 
& Thorburn’s gardener appeared very in- 
dustrious and well informed, and the 
plants under his care looked exceedingly 
well. 

To pestroy THE Canapa THISTLE. 
——Cut them off near the ground, when 
they are full in the blow or a little past. 
This precess I have tried for three years, 
and find that it entirely eradicates them 
from the fields by once mowing. I have 
noticed several modes of destroying this 
noxious weed in the Cultivator, but find 
none attended with so small expense as 
mine, which has induced me to send you 
the above. Sonomon W. Jewerr. 

Weybridge, Vt., July 23, 1835. 

Remark.—In confirmation of the above, 
we can state, that in 1834 we unexpect- 
edly found a quarter of an acre of rank 
thistles in a piece of grass ground recently 
Jaid- down. ‘They were in full bloom 
when the grass was mown, The present 
year, the number was apparently dimi-. 
nished five-sixths, and what remained 
were stunted dwarf plants, The thistle 
spreads most in ploughed ground and in 

ighways, where they are rooted among 
by the hogs.—[Cultivator.] .)..* 
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Tue Genesee Fiars.—We have ofien heard 
of the extraordinary fertility of these fing lands ; 
but the annexed paragraph from the Mount Morris 
Spectator, even exceeds our previous conceptions of 
the extent of that fertility. 

Gore Aneap!—Mr. Editor: Please give the 
following a place in your paper for the benefit of 
the Genesee Valley farmers: Messrs. Geo. and 
Philo Mills have harvested this season, from twen- 
ty-seven acres of the Genesee Flat lying near this 
village, 1,270 bushels of wheat; threshed, cleaned, 
and delivered the same to B. & J. Campbell, in four 
ry for one dollar per bushel. Can the far-famed 
“ West,” beat this. 

Forty-seven;bushels of clean wheat to the acre; 
and that not in a small field of two or three acres 
but for 27 acres, cannot, we may well believe, be 
exceeded, either in the “ far famed West,” or else- 
where. , 

We may add, that this is part of the land offer- 
ed for sale, in the columns of this paper, by B. W- 
Rogers. 





To the Editor of ohe New-York American. 
Dear Sir,—I observe in the American of last 
evening, an article taken from the Mount Morris 
Spectator of 20th August, in which it is stated that 
on 27 acres of the Genesee Flats, P. & G. Mills, 


who are tenants of mine, had raised this season 1270 
bushels of wheat, being 47 bushels per acre. 

As this appears to have excited your surprise, 
and as the Mount Morris Editor has pleasantly 
challenged: the “far West” to beat it, and as the 
fine lands of the Genesee Valley, at a distancefrom 
the great travelled road, are too little known, permit 
me to state some additional facts respecting them. 

Mount Morris is in Livingston County, six miles 
beyond Geneseo. When there in July last, Gene 
ral Mills informed me that from 80 acres of the 
Mount Morris Flats, lying in one body, he raised 
the last year 3,200 bushels of wheat of best quality, 
and that it was accurately measured under his own 
inspection, being 40 bushels per acre. 

The 27 acres are not of superior quality to the 
adjoining flats, and not equal to some of the’ Lei- 
cester flats on the opposite side of the Genesee 
river. Asin your notice of the above you refer to 
these, as being some of the lands advertised for 
sale by me in your country paper, permit me to 
state, that, on farm No. 1, containing 400 acres, ly- 
ing in Leicester, there are at least 350 acres, in 
every respect equal to, and on farm No. 2, contain- 
ing 170 acres, more than half is superior, in quality 
to the above 27 acres. 

From 170 acres lying in one body in number 
one, Dr. Wm.C. Dwight, the present tenant, raised 
two years since, twelve thousand eight hundred 
bushels of shelled corn, being upwards of 75 bushels 
per acre ; and on number two, in the summer of 
1834 he had 20 acres in wheat, in one body, which 
averaged 48 bushels per acre; two acres of the 
best of which he measured off, and of these the pro- 
duce was 52 bushels per acre. 

The editor states that the 1270 bushels of wheat 
were thrashed, cleaned; and delivered in four days. 
It is customary on these flats to have the thrashing 
machines taken to the stacks of wheat on the field, 
by which much labor and time are saved. Some of 
the large farmers there also make use of machines 
for cntting the grain, which are moved by horse 
power. ith one of these, one man, with a pair 
of horses, can cut 12 to 15 acres of wheat between 
sun-rise and sun-set. ‘The wheat as cut falls upon 
a platform, and connected with the machine is a re- 
volving rake, which takes the grain from the plat- 
form, and places it on the ground precisely in the 
proper quantity fora sheaf ; and though all that is 
required of the binder, is to make the bands, and 
bind up the sheaves, I have seen nine active bind- 
ers busily employed in keeping up with the cutting 
machine. The work is done with not one-fourth 

the waste of grain, which takes place in the usual 
mode of cradling or reaping. 
- These machines of course are only calculated for 
fields, free from stumps and brushwood, and cost 
about 160 dollars each. ae Seep 

If you think this communication of sufficient im- 
portance to interest your readers, do with it as you 
please. ‘Yours, aqepecttally, 

September 1. 


Woouser Rocers. 
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Discoveries in THE Moon.—We commence to- 
day, and will finish to-morrow, the republication, 
from one of the penny papers, the Sun, ofa narrative 
of discoveries, which has the merit of great talent 
and unquestionable originality. Few things of the 
sort have been more successful in making theirway 
to general belief—and ifscepticism afterwards came 
in with its cold doubts, the ready believers could not 
but feel with certainty that they had, at least, been 
delighted. 

We believe both the narrative and the discove- 
ries are the production of this city, and they cer- 
tainly evince knowledge, fancy, and acquirements, 
of a high order. We congratulate the Sun upon 
having such a coadjutor. 


Great Astronomical Discoveries, 


Lately made by Sir John Herschel, L. L. D., F.R.8. 
&c. at Cape of Good Hope. 
{From the Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science.] 











In this unusual addition to our Jo we have 
the happiness of making known to the British pab-. 
lic, and thence to the whole civilized world, recent 
discoveries in Astronomy which will build an im- 
perishable monument to the age in which we live, 
and confer uponthe present generation of the hu- 
man race proud distinction through all future time. 
It has been poetically said that the stars of heaven 
are the hereditary regalia ofman as the intellectual 
sovereign of theanimal creation. He may now 
fold the Zodiac around him with a loftier consei- 
ousness of his mental supremacy. 

It is impossible to contemplate any great Astro- 
namical discovery without feeling closely allied to 
a sensation of awe, and nearly a kin to those with 
which a departed spirit may be supposed to dis- 
cover the unknown realities of a future state.— 
Bound by the irrevocable laws of nature to 
the globe on which we live ; creatures, “ close 
shut up in infinite expanse ;” it seems like er 
ing a fearful supernatural power when any of the 
remote and mysterious works of the Creator 
yield tribute to our curiosity. It seems.almost a 
presumptions usurpation of powers denied us by 
the divine will, when man, in the pride and con- 
fidence of his skill, steps forth. far. beyond the ap- 
parently natural boundary of his privalieges, and 
demands the secrets and familiar fellowship of 
other worlds. We are assured that when the im- 
mortal philosopher to whom mankind is indebted 
for the thrilling wonders now first made known, 
had at length adjusted his new and stupendous 
apparutus with a certainty of success, he solemnly 
paused several hours before he commenced. his 
observations, that he might prepare his own mind 
for discoveries which he knew would fill the minds 
of myriads of his fellow men with astonishment, 
and secure his name a bright if not.transcendant 
conjunction with that. of his venerable father, to 
all posterity. And well might he pause! From 
the hour the first human pair opened their eyes.on 
the glories of the blue firmament above them, there 
has been no accession to human knowledge at all 
comparable in sublime interest to that which he 
has heen the honored agent in supplying ; and we 
are taught to believe that, when a work, already 
preparing for the press, in which his discoveries 
are embodied in detail, shall be laid before the 
public, taey will be found of incomparable impor- 
tanee to some of the grandest operations. of eivili- 
zed life. Well might he pause! He wasabout 
.to become the sole depository of wondrous secrets 
which had been hid from the eyes of all.men that 
had lived since the birth of time.. He was.about 
to crown himself with a diadem of knowledge 


which would give him a conscious 
above eve: individual, of his species we then 
lived, or who had lived in the generations that are 
away. He paused ere he broke the seal of 
the casket which contained it. , ; 
‘To render our enthusiasm intelligible, we will 
state at once that by means of a teleecope, of vast 
dimensions, and an entirely new nga the 
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tems; has obtairied a distinct view of objects 
of 


mon, | to that which the unaided eye 
commands parva objects at the distance of a 
yed yards ; has affirmatively settled the ques’ 
ér this satellite be inhabited, and by 
what order ofbeings ; has firmly established a new 
theory Lap Npaaey phenomena ; and has solved or 
ted nearly every leading problem of mathe- 
thatical astronomy. 

For our early, and almost exclusive, information 
concerning these facts, we are indebted to the de- 
voted friendship of Dr. Andrew Grant, the pupil 
of the elder, and for several years past the insepa- 
rable coadjutor of the younger took ae ‘he 
Giianuensis of thé latter at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the indefatigable superintendent of his 
telescope during the whole period of its construc- 
tion and operations, Dr, Grant has been enabled 
¥o supply us with intelligence, equal in general 
interest at least to that which Dr. Herschel him- 
sel€ has transmitted to the Royal Society. Indeed 
our correspondent assures us that the voluminous 
docaments now before a committee of that insti- 
‘tution contain little more than details and mathe- 
matical illustrations of these facts conamunicated to 
us in his own ample correspondence. For per- 
mission to indulge his friendship in communica- 

ing this idvaluable information to us, Dr. Grant 
and ourselves are indebted to the magnanimity of 

r. Herschel, who, far above all mercenary consi- 

ler has thus signally honored and rewarded 
his feltow laborer in the field of science. The 

ing engravings of lunar animals and other 
yeas, and of the phases of the several planets, 
aaa Morr reba taken in the ob- 
servatory by Herbert Home, 
ihied the last powerful series of reflectors from 
London to the Cape, and superintended their erec- 
tion ; arid he has thus recorded the proofs of their 
trtaimphant success. The engraving of the belts 
of Jupiter isa reduced copy of an imperial folio 
@tawing by Dr. Herschel himself, and contains the 
reSults of his latest observation of that planet. The 
segment of the inner ring of Saturn, is from a large 
drawing by Dr. Grant. 

_ We first avail ourselves of the documents which 
contain a description and history of the instrument 
by which these stupetidous discoveries have been 
madé. A knowledge of the one is almost essential 
to the credibility of the other. 

Tae Youncer Herscuew’s Terescorr. 
it is well known that the great reflecting tele- 
scope of the late elder Herschel, with an object 
neta feet in diameter, and a tube forty feet in 
sth, possesses a magnifymg power of more than 
six thousand times. Buta sia portion only of 
this power was ever advantageously‘applied to the 
mearer astrohomical objects; for the deficiency of 
pv from objects so ighly magnified, rendered 
em less distinct than when viewed with a power 
of & third or fourth of this extent. Accordingly the 
powers whivh he generally applied when observing 
the moon and planets, and with which he made his 
most interesting discoveries, rauged from 220, 460, 
750, and 900 times ; although when inspecting the 
dowble and treble fixed stars, and the more distant 
fhiébule he frequently applied the full capacity of 
his instruments. Thé law of optics, that an object 
betomes dim in proportion as it is magnified, seem. 
éd, ftom its exemplification in this powerful teles- 
cope, to form an insuperable boundary to further 
discoveries in our solar system. Several years, 
however, prior to the death of this venerable astro- 
Homer, he conceived it practicable to construct an 
r d series of parabolic and spherical reflec- 
which, by pose ham the meritorious poirits in 
and Newtonian instruments, with 
the ‘imteresting achromatic discovery of Dol- 
Tatid, would, to a — degree, remove the formida- 

is 


sq. who accompa- 


ble obstruction. } plan evinced the most pro- 
found research in optical science, and the most dex- 
‘terous wity in. mechanical contrivavice ; but 


aetutialating infirmities, and eventually death, pre- 
verited its imental application. His Wi Rie 
présent Sir John Herschel, who had been nursed 
and cradled in the observatory, and a practical as- 
‘trofiomer from his boyhood, was so full convinced 
Of the value of the theory, that he determined upon 
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light which the great um could collect from 
that luminary. . ; an 

Theenlargement of the angle of vision which 
was thus.acquired, is ascertained by dividing the 
moon’s distance from the observatory, by t 
magnifying power of the itistrument ; ard the for- 
mer being 240,000 miles, aiid the latter 6000 
times, leaves a quotient of 40 miles, as the appa- 
rent distance of that planet from the eye of the 
observer. Now it is well known that no terres- 
trial objects can be seen at a greater distance than 
this, with the naked eye, even ftom the most fa- 
vorable elevations. ‘The rotundity of the earth, 
prevents a more distant view'than this with the 
most acute natural vision, and from the highest 
eminences; and, generally, objects seen at this 
distance, are themselves elevated on, mountainous 
ridges. Itis not pretented, moreover, that this 
forty miles telescopic view of the moon presented 
its objects with equal distinctness, though it did 
in equal size to those of this earth so remotely sta- 
tioned. 

The elder Herschel had nevertheless demons- 
trated that with a power of 1,000 times he ould 
discern objects in this satellite of not more than 
122 yards in diameter. - If therefore the full capa- 
bility of the instrument had been élicited by the 
new apparatus of reflectors constructed by his son, 
it would follow in mathematical ratio that ob- 
jectscould be discerned of not more than 22 yards 
in diameter. Yet in» either case they would be 
seen as mere feeble, shapeless poilits, with no 
greater conspicuity than they would exhibit upon 
earth to the unaided eye at the distance of forty 
thiles. But although the rotundity of the earth 
presented no objection to a view of these astrono- 
mital objects, we believe Sir John Herschel never 
insisted that he- had carried out these extreme 
powers of the telescope in so fulla ratio, The 
deficiency of light, though greatly economiaed 
and concentrated, still maintained some inverse 
proportion to the magnitude of the focal image.— 
The advance he had made in the knowledge of 
this planet, though magnificent and sublime, was 
thus but partial and unsatisfactory. He was, it 
is true, enabled to confirm some discoveries of for- 
mer observers, and to confute those of others.— 
The existence of volcanos discovered by his fa- 
ther arid by Schroeter of Berlin, and the changes 
observed by the latter in the volcano in the Mare 
Crisium, or Lucid Lake, were corroborated and 
illustrated, as was also the prevalence of far more 
extensive volcanic phenomena. The dispropor- 
tionate height attributed to the lunar mountains— 
whilst the celebrated conical hills, encircling val- 
leys of vast diameter, and surrounding the lofty 
central hills, were distinctly perceived. ‘The for- 
mation which professor Frauenhofer uncharitably 
conjectured to be a lunar fortification, he ascer- 
tained to be a tabular buttress of a remarkable py- 
ramidical mountain; lines which had been whim- 
sically pronounced roads and canals, he found to 
be keen ridges of singularly regular rows of hills— 
and that which Schroeter imagined to bé a great 
city in the neighborhood of Maurius, he determin- 
to. be a valley of disjointed rocks seattered in frag- 
ments which averaged at least a thousand yards 
in diameter. Thus the general geography of the 
planet, in its grand outlines of cape, continent, | 
mountain, ocean and island, was surveyed with 
greater particularity and accuracy than by any 
previous observer ; and the striking dissimilarity 
of many of its local featurés to any existing on 
our own globe, was clearly demonstrated. The 
best enlarged maps of that luminary which have 
been published, were constructed from this sur- 
vey; and neither the astronomer nor the public 
ventured to hope for any great accession to their 
developments. Thé utmost powers of the largest 
telescope in the world had been exertcd in a new 
and felicitous manner to obtain them, and there 
was no reasonable expectation that a larger one 
could ever bé constructed, or that it could be ad- 
vantageously uséd if it were. A law of nature, 
and the finitude of human skill, seemed united in 
inflexible opposition to any farther improvement. 
in telescopic science, as applicable to the known 
planets and satellites of the solar system. For 
unless the sun could be prevailed upon to extend 
a more liberal allowance of: light to these bodies, 
and they be induced to transfer it forthe generous 
gratification of our curios what adequate sub- 
stitute could be obtained? ‘Teléscopes do not 
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ous: 
sch sotto hope... Huygens, Fortaina Grig: 
ory Newtor Hadley, Hird, Shout, Dolland, Her- 
Schel; atid tiany others, all practical opticiaris, hid 
fesorted to évery material in atiy wise adapted to 
‘the composition either of lenses or reflectors ;, and 
had exhausted every law of vision which their stu- 
dy had.developed and demonstrated. In the con- 
aitittion of his last amazing specula Sir John Her- 
sclel had selected the most approved atalgariis 
that the advange stage of ritetallic éhymistt'y hati 
combined ; aiid liad watched their growing bright- 
fieSs tinder the hands’of the artificer with more an- 
‘xious hope than ever lover watched the eye of his 
misiress: and he has. nothing further to expect 
than they had accomplished. He had the satis- 
faction to know that. if he could leap astride.a can- 
noni ball and travel upon its wings of fury for the 
respectable petiod of several riillions of -yeats, he 
would not obtain a more enlirged view of the dis: 
tant stars, than he could now possess in a few mi 
nutes o time; abd that it would require an ultra- 
rail roatl spéetl of 60 miles an hour, for neatlythejlive 
lotig year, to secure hit a more favorable inispec- 
tion of the gentle luminary of night. The inter- 
esting question, however, whether this light of the 
solemn forest, of the treeless desert, and of the deep 
blue ocean a8 it fills; Whether this object of the 
lonely turret, of thé uplifted eye on the déserted 
battle field, and of all the pilgrims of love and hope 
of misery and despair, that have journeyed over 
the hills and valleys of this earth, through all thé 
eras of its unwritten Histiry to those of its present 
voluminotts fécord ; the exciting question whether 
this “ observed” of all the sons of men, from the 
days of Eden to those of Edinburgh, be. inhabited 
by beiiigs, like ourselves, of consciousness and cu- 
osity, was left fot solution to the behevotent in* 
dex of nattiral analogy, ot to the seVeie traditioii 
that, it. is tenanted only by the hoary _solitaries 
whom the criminal code of the nursery had. ban- 
ished thither for collecting fuelon the sabbath day. 
The limits of discovery in the planétary bodies, 
and in this one especially, thus seemed to be im- 
mutably fixed: and no. expectation was elevated 
for a period of several years. But, about. three 
ears ago, in the course of a conversation avith Sir 
avid Brewster upon the merits of some ingenious 
qniyictians by the latter, in his arti¢le on opties in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (p.644,) for improve- 
ments in the, Newtonian Reflectors, Sir John Her- 
schel adverted to the dotiveniént simplicity of the 
old astrotiomiedl telescopes that were without 
tubes, and the object glass of which, placed upon a 
high pole, threw its focal image to a distance of 150, 
and even 200 feet. Dr. Brewster readily admitted 
that a tube was not necessary, provided the focal 
image Were conveyed into a dark apartrnent, and 
there properly received by reflectors. Sit Johii 
then said, that if his father’s great telescope, the 
tube alone of which, though formed of the lightest 
suitable materials, weighed 3000 |bs., possessed tn 
easy and steady mobility with its heavy observa- 
tory attached, an observatory moveable without 
the incumbrance of such a tube was obviously 
practicable, This also wasadmitted, and the con- 
versation became directed to that all-inviricible en- 
emy;, the paucity of light in powerful nifiers. 
After a few nioments silent thought, Sir John difti- 
dently inquired whether it would not be possible.to 
effect a transfusion of artificial light through the focal 
object of vision! Sir David, somewhat startled at 
the originality of the idea, paused awhile, and 
then hesitatingly referred to the infrangibility of 
rays, and the angle of incidence. Sir John, grown 
thore confident, adduced the example of the Newr- 
tonian Reflector, in which the infrangibility was 
corrected by the second speculum, and the angle of 
incidence restord by the third. “ And,” continued 
he, “why cannot the illuminated microscope, say 
poe hydro-oxygen, be applied \ a = 
and if n » even to magni oh- 
ject ?” Sir Dana sprang from his. chair a ex- 
tacy of conviction, and leaping half-way to the 
ceiling, exclaimed “ Thou art the man.” Each phi- 
losopher anticipated: the other in presenting the 
prompt illustration thatif the rays. of the bydip- 
wa- 
larvie of a ghat, and other ob- 
jects invisible to the nuked eye, rendered them not 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
the extraordinary décasion) and magnify; its feeble: 


component mem The only ger desider- 
atum was arecipient for the focal image which 
should transfer it without infranging it, to the sur- 
face on which it was tobe viewed under the varify- 
ing light of the microscopic reflectors. In the va- 
rious exp ts, made during the few following 
weeks, the’co-operative philosophers decided that 
a medium of the purest plate glass (which is said 
they obtained, by consent, be it observed, from the 
shop window of Mons. sanges, the jeweller to 
his ex-majesty Charles X., in High street) was 
the most eligible they could discover. It answer- 
ed perfectly with a telescope which magnified 100 
times, and a microscope of about thrice that power. 

Sir John Herschel then conceived the stupen- 
dous fabric of his present telescope. Thé power 
of his father’s would still leave him distant from 
his favorite planet forty miles; and he resolved to 
attempt a greater magnifier. Money, the wings 
of science as the sinews of war, seemed the onl 
requisite, and even the acquisition of this, whi 
is often more difficult than the task of Sisyphus, 
he determined to achieve. Fully sanctioned by 
the high optical authority of Sir David Brewster, 
he laid his plan before the Royal Society, and par- 
ticularly directed to it the attention of the Presi- 
dent, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the 
ever munificent patron of science and the arts.— 
It was immediately and enthusiastically approved 
bs Bg committee chosen to investigate it, and the 
chairman, who was the Royal President, subscrib- 
ed his name for a contribution of $10,000, with a 
promise that he would zealously submit the pro- 
posed instrument as a fit object for the patronage 
of the privy purse. He did so without delay, and 
his Majesty on being informed that the estimated 
expense was $70,000, naively enquired if the 
costly instrument would conuce to any improve- 
ment in navigation? On being informed that it 
undoubtedly would, the sailor King promised a 
carte blanche for the amount which might be re- 

uisite. 

Sir John Herschel had submitted his plans and 
calculations in adaption to an object glass of twen- 
ty-four feet in diameter: just six times the size of 
his venerable father’s. For casting this ponder- 
ous mass, he selected the large glass-house of 
Messrs. Hartly and Grant (the brother of our in- 
valuable friend Dr. Grant) at Dumbarton. 
material chosen, was an amal tion of two parts 
of the best crown with one of flint glass, the use of 
which, in separate lenses, constituted the great 
achromatick discovery of Dolland. It has been 
found, however, by accurate experiments, that the 
amal would as completely triumph over every 
impodiotnt, both from infrangibility and discolora- 
tion, asthe separate lenses. Five furnaces of the 
metal, carefully collected from productions of the 
manufactory of both the kinds of glass, and known 
tobe respectively of nearly perfectly homogeneous 

uality, were united, by one nd conductor, to 
mould ; and on the 3d of January, 1833, the 
first cast was effected. After cooling eight days, 
the mould was opened and the glass found to 
tly flawed within eighteen inches ofthe centre. 
Notwithstanding this failure a new glass was more 
carefully cast on the 27th of the same month,which 
on being opened during the first week in February, 
was found to be immaculately perfect, with the 
exeeption of two slight flaws so near the line of 
its eireumference that they would be covered by 
the copper ring in which it was designed to be en- 


The weight of this prodigious lens was, 14,826 
Ybs. or nearly seven tons after being polished ; and 
its es magnifying power 24,000 times. It 
was therefore presumed to be capable of represen- 
ting objects in our lunar satellite of but little more 
than eighteen inches in diameter, provided its fo- 
cai‘ of them would be rendered distinct by 
the transfusion of artificial light. It was not, 
however, upon the mere illuminating er of 
the hydro-oxygen microscope, as applied to the fo- 
pee we this lens, ‘that the younger Hers- 
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strument.as a second a which would 
supersede the use, and infinitely transcend the 
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de omgninely, indeed, did he calculate u 
the advantages of this splendid alliance, that he 
expressed confidence in his ultimate ability to stu- 


contained insects upon: the surface. Having wit- | 
nessed the completion of his great lens, and ‘its 
safe transportation to the metropolis, his next 
care was the construction of a suitable micto- 
and of the mechanical frame work for the 
horizontal and vertical action of the whole. His 
ns in every branch of his undertaking having 
en intensely studied, even to their minutest de- 
tails, were easily and rapidly executed. He await- 
ed only the appojnted period at which he was to 
convey his magnificent apparatus to its destina- 


tion. 
A correspondence had for some time passed be- 
tween the Boards of Longitude of England, 


France and Austria, with a view to improvements 
imthe tables of longitude in the southern hemis- 
phere ; which are found to be much less accurate 
than those of the northern. The high opinion 
entertained by the British Board of Longitude of 
the principles of the telescope, and of the pro- 
found skill of its inventor, determined the gov- 
ernment to solicit his services in observing the 
transit of Mercury over the sun’s disk, which will 
take place on the 7th of November in the present 
year ; and which, as it will occur at 7h. 47m. 
55s. night, conjunction, mean time; and at 8h. 
12m, 22s. middle, true time, will be invisible to 
nearly all the northern hemisphere. The place 
at which the transits, both of Mercury and of Ve- 
nus have generally been observed by the astrono- 
mers of Europe, when occurring under these cir- 
cumstances, is the Cape of Good Hope; and no 
transit of Venus having occurred since the year 
1769, and none being to occur before 1874, the ac- 
curate observation of the transits of Mercury, 
which occar more frequently, has been found of 
great importance both to astronomy and navigation. 
To the latter useful art, indeed, the transits of 
Mercury are nearly as important as those of Ve- 
nus ; for although those of the latter planet have 
the peculiar advantage of determining exactly the 
great solar parallax, and thence the distances of 
all the planets from the sun, yet the transits of 
Mercury, by exactly determining the place of its 
own node, independently of the parallax of the 
great orb, determme the parallax of the earth and 
moon, and are therefore especially valuable in lu- 
nar observations of longitude. The Cape of Good 
Hope has been found preferable, in these observa- 
tions, to any other station in the hemisphere.— 
The expedition which went to Peru, about the 
middle of the last century, to ascertain, in con- 
junction with another in Lapland, the true figure 
of the earth, found the attraction of the moun- 
tainous regions so strong as to cause the plumb- 
line of one of their large instruments to deflect 
seven or eight seconds from the true perpendicu- 
lar ; whilst the elevated plains at the cape unite 
all the advantages of a lucid atmosphere with an 
entire freedom from mountainous obstraction.— 
Sir John Herschel, therefore not only accepted the 
appointment with high satisfactidn, but requested 
that it “— commence at least a year before the 
riod of the transit, to afford him time to bring 

is ponderous and complicated machinery into per- 
fect adjustment, and to extend his knowledge of 
the southern constellations. 
His wish was immediately assented to, and his 
arrangements being completed, he sailed from Lon- 
don on the 4th of September, 1834, in company 
with Dr. Andrew Gyant, Lieut. Drummond, of 
the Royal Engineers, F. R. A. S. and a large par- 
ty of the best English mechanics. They arrived 
after am expeditious and agreeable passage, and 
immediately to transport the lens, and 
the frame of the large observatory, to its destined 
site, which was a piece of table of great ex- 
tent and elevation, about thirty-five miles north- 
east of the Cape town ; and which is said to be the 
very spot on which De Ia Caille, in 1750 construct- 
od his invaluable solar tables, when he measured a 
: degree of the meridian, and made a great advance 
toexactitude in computing the solar parallax, from 
that of Mars and the Moon.- Sir John accomplish- 
ed the ascent by means of two relief teams of 
oxen, of eighteen each, in about four days; 
and, aided by seyeral companies of Dutch boors, 
— at once to the erection of his gigantic 
} The ground plan of the structure, is in some re- 
similar to that of the Herschel telescope m 
‘England, except that instead of circular founda- 


pon |} tions of brickwork, it consists of a series of paral- 


lel circles of railroad iron, wooden frame 








work ; so-constructed that the turn-outs; or rather 
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the observatory, which moves upon them, to the 
innermost circle, which is the baie of the lens 
works; and to of the circles that inte 
ae ne of the smallest circle attics that 
the largest our correspondent has singularly ‘for- 
gotten to state, th it may be in some fii 
sure computed from the angle of incidente' pr 
ed by the lens, and the space occupied je ob 
servatory. The latter is a wooden building fifty 
fect square and as many high, with a flat roof arid 
gutters of thin copper. Through the said proxi- 
mate to the lens, is an aperture four feet in dial 
ter toffreceive its rays, and t the roof and- 
ther for the same pu in meridional observa- 
tions. The lens, hick is enclosed in a squaie 
frame of wood, and braced to its corhers by bats 
of copper, is suspended upon an axis between two 
pillars which are nearly as high as those which 
supported the celebrated quadrant of Uleg Beg, 
being one hundred and fifty feet. These are uni- 
ted at the top and bottom by cross pieces, and 
strengthened by a number of ciagonal braces; and 
between them is a double capstan for hoisting the 
lens from its horizontal] line with the observatory to 
the height required by its focal distance when t 
ed to the meridian; and for elevating it to any in- 
termediate degree of altitude that may be needed. 
This last operation is beautifuily regulated by an 
immense double sextant, which is connected and 
moves with the axis of the lens, and is ree di- 
vided into degrees, minutes, and seconds; the 
horizontal circles of the observatory, being also di- 
vided into 360 degrees and minutely subdivided, the 
whole instrument has the powers and regularity Of 
the most improved theodolite. Having no tubs, it 
is connected with the observatory by two horizon- 
tal levers, which pass: underneath the floor of that 
building from the circular basis of the pillars; thus 
keeping the lens always square with thé obsérva- 
tory, and securing to both a uniform and sittiple 
movement. By means of these levers, too, atid 
a rack and windlass, the observatory 8 6 t 
to any degree of approximation to the pillars that 
the altitude of an observation may 5 atid 
although, when at the nearest station it cannét 
command an observation with the great lehs with 
in about fifteen degrees of the meridian, it i8 sap- 
plied with an exalt telescope of vast power, 
constructed by the elder Herschel, by which pe 
high degree can be surveyed. The field of view, 
therefore, whether exhibited on the floor or on the 
wall of the apartment, has a diameter of fif- 
ty feet, and, being circular, it has therefore an aréa 
of nearly 1865 feet. The place ofall the hérizon- 
tal movements having been accurately levelled 
Lieut. Drummond, with the improved level of 
invention which bears his name, and the wheels 
both of the observatory and of the lens-works being 
facilitated by friction rdllers in patent axle boxes 
filled with oil, the strength of one maii appliéd to 
the extremity of the levers, is sufficient to propel 
the whole structure upon éither of the rail road eit- 
cles; and that of two men applied to the windlass, 
is fully adequate to bring the observatory to’ the 
basis of the pillars. Both of these movements, how- 
ever, = pe —_ by a locomotive apj 
comma within the apartment by a e pet- 
son, and showing, by means of ari tepenons abe, 
an inch of progression or retrogressiony = 
e have not thus particularly described) the 


telescope of the younger Herschel, beéause We 
consider it the most ificent specimens of 
philosophical mechanism of the pr or 


previous age, but because wé deemed att siete 
description of its principles and powers aft 
indispensable introduction to a statement of the 
sublime expansion of human knowledge whielt ‘it 
vantil 
the latter part of December, taias ie series of 
large reflectors for the microscope atrived from 
England ; and it was brought into operation during 


the first week of the ensuing month afd year 
But the secreey which had been maintained with 
regard to its novelty, its e, anid its 


seen ae not pe siely ~ 
several months, respecti e grandeur of its sue- 
oo Whether ee Soveihanne “were 
cptical concerni e promised spleridor of its 
discoveries, or wished them to be scrapulously 
veiled until they had accumulated a fullorbed 
glory for the nation and reign ‘in’ whieh 
originated, is a question whith" we can 
jecturally solve. But certaiw’ it is that 
nomer’s royal patrons enjoined a masonic 
im and his friends, wntil he 
communicated 












, the 
of him or his expedition, until it was announc- 
ae few months ig the scientific journals 
Germany, that Sir John Herschel, at the Cape 
‘Hope, had written to the Astronomer 
Royal of Vienna, to inform him that the portentous 
-omet predicted for the year 1835, which was to 
approach so near this trembling globe that we might 
hear the roaring of its fires, had turned upon anoth- 
er scent, and would not even shake a hair of its tail 
over our hunting-grounds, At a loss to conceive 
by what extra authority he had made so bold a 
declaration, the men of science in Europe who were 
not acquainted with his secret, regarded his “post- 
” as his discovery was termed, with in- 
creduleus contempt; and continued to terrorize up- 
on the strength of former predictions, 


New Lunar Discoveries. 


“Until the 10th of January, the observations were 
chi i to the stars in the southern signs, 
tin whech, without the aid of the hydro-oxygen re- 
Mleotors, a countless number of new stars and ne- 
‘buke were discovered. But we shall defer our 
‘errespondent’s account of these to future pages, 
for the purpose of no longer withholding from our 
readers the more general and highly interesting 
discoveries which were made in the lunar world.— 
And for this purpose, too, we shall defer Dr. Grant’s 
elaborate mathematical details of the corrections 
which Sir John Herschel has made in the best tables 
of the meon’s tropical, siderial, and synodic revolu- 
tions; and of those phenomena of the syzygies on 
which a great pact of the established lunar theory 

nds, 

t-was about half past nine o’clock on the night 

‘of the 10th, the moon having then advanced with- 
in fourdays of her mean libration, that the as- 
tronomer adjusted his instruments for the inspec- 
tion of her eastern limb. The whole immense 
power of his telescope was applied, and to its fo- 
ecalimage about one half of his microscope. On 
removing the screen of the latter, the field of view 
was covered throughout its entire area, with a beau- 
tifully distinct and even vivid representation of 
basaltic rock... Its color was a greenish brown, and 
ithe width of the columns, as defined.by their inter- 
stices on the canyas, was invariably twenty-cight 
inches. No fracture whatever appeared in the mass 
firstpresented, but in a few seconds a shelving pile 
appeared. of five or six columns width, which 
ed their figure to be hexagonal, and their ar- 
ticulationssimilar to those of the basaltic formation 
at Staffa. This precipitous shelf was profusely co- 
vered with a dark red flower, “ precisely similar,” 
says Dr. Grant, to the Papaver Rheeas, or rose- 


Pop y of our sublunary cornfields; and this was 


organic production of nature in a foreign 
world, ever revealed to the eyes of men.” 

The rapidity of the moon’s ascension, or rather 
of the earth’s diurnal rotation, being nearly equal 
to five hundred yards in a second, would have ef- 
fectually prevented the inspection or even the dis- 
covery ot objects so minute as these, but for the 
admirable mechanism which constantly regulates, 
under the guidance of the sextant, the requiredfal- 
titude of fe lens. But its operation was found to 
be so consummately perfect, that the observers 
could detain the object upon the field of view fer 
any period they might desire. The specimen of 
Junar vi tion, however, which they had already 
seen, decided a question of too exciting an in- 
terest to induce them to retard its exit. It had de- 
monstrated that the moon has an atmosphere con- 
stituted similarly to our own, aud capable of sus- 
wines organized, and therefore, most probably, 

imal life. The Basaltic rocks continued to pass 
over the inclined canvas plane, through three suc- 
cessive diameters, when a verdant declivity, of 

beauty, » which occupied two more. 
nis was preceded: by another mass of nearly the 
former height: at the base of which they were at 
length d to perceive that novelty, a lunar 
forest. ‘The trees,” says Dr. Grant, “ for a pe- 
riod of ten minutes, were of one unvaried kind, 
and unlike any I haveseen, except the largest class 
of yews in the English church yards, which they 
in some respects resemble. These were followed 
by a level green plain, which, as measured by the 

i citele on our canvas, of forty-nine feet, 
must have been more than half a mile in breadth ; 
and then as fine a forest of firs, unequivo- 
eal firs, a8 I have ever seen cherished in the bosom 
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of my native mountains. 
Wearied with the long continuance of these, we | 
gradually reduced the magnifying power ef the - 








without eclipsing either of the reflec- 
tora, and immediately perceived that we had been 
insensibly ing, as it were, a moultainous 
district§of highly diversified and romantic charac- 
ter, that we were on the iy of a lake, or in- 
land sea; but of what relative locality or extent, 
we were yet too tly magnified to determine. 

introducing the feeblest. achromatic lens we 
possessed, we found that the water whose bounda- 
ry we had just discovered, answered in general 
outline to the Mare Nubiunt of Riccioli, by which 
we detected that instead of commencing, as we, 
supposed, on the eastern longitude of the planet, 
some delay in the elevation of the greater lens, had 
thrown us nearly upon the axes of her equator, 
However, as she was a free country, and we not 
as yet attached to any particular province, and, 
moreover, since we could at any moment, occupy 
our intended position, we again'slid in our magic 
lenses to survey the shores of the Mare Nubium. 
Why Riccioli so termed it, unless in ridicule of 
Cleomenes, I know not; for fairer shores never 
angel coasted on a tour of pleasure. A beach of 
brilliant white sand, girt with wild castellated 
rocks, apparently of green marble, and varied at 
chasms, cocnetiag every two or three hundred feet, 
with grotesque blocks of chalk or gypsum, and feas 
thered and festooned at the summits with the clus- 
tering foliage of unknown trees, moved along the 
bright wall of our apartment until we were speech- 
less with admiration. The water, wherever we 
obtained a view of it, was nearly as blue as that of 
the deep ocean, and broke in large white billows 
upon the strand. The action of very high tides 
was quite manifest upon the face of the cliffs, for 
more than a hundred miles; yet, diversified as the 
scenery was during this and a much greater dis- 
tance, we perceived no trace of animal existence, 
notwithstanding we could command at will a per- 
spective of a foreground view of the whole. ' Mr. 
Holmes, indeed, pronounced some white objects of 
a circular form, which he saw at some distance in 
the interior of a cayern, to be bona fide specimens 
of large cornu ammonis ; but tome they appeared 
merely large pebbles, which had been chafed and 
rolled there by the tides. Our chase of animal life 
was not yet to be rewarded. 

Having continucd this close inspection nearly 
two hours, during which we passed over a wide 
tract ol country, chiefly of a rugged, and appar- 
ently volcanic character; and having few ad- 
ditional varieties of vegetation, except some 
mr of lichen, which grew every where in great 
abundance, Dr. Herschel. proposed that we should 
take out all our lenses, give a rapid speed to the 
panorama, and search for some of the principal 
valleys known to astronomers, as the most likely 
method to reward our first night’s observation 
with the discovery of animated beings. The 
lenses being removed, and the effulgence of our 
unutterably glorious reflectors left undiminished, 
we found, in accordance with our calculations, 
that our field of view comprehended about twenty 
five miles.of the lunar surface, with the distinct- 
ness both of outline and detail which could be 
procured of ajterrestrial object of the distance of 
two and a half miles: an optical phenomenon 
which you will find demonstrated in Note 5.— 
This afforded us the best landscape views we had 
hitherto obtained, and although the accelreated 
motion was rather too great, we enjoyed them 
with rapture. Several. of these famous valleys | 
which are bounded by lofty. hills ef so perfectly 
conical a form as to render them less like works 
of nature than of art, passed the canvass before 
we had time to check their flight; but presently a 
train of scenery met our eye, of features so entire- 
ly novel, that Dr. Herschel signalled for the low- 
est convenient gradation of movement. It wasa 
lofty chain of obelisk shaped, or very slender py- 
ramids, CU ar irregular groups, each com- 
posed of about thirty or forty spires, every one 
of which was perfectly square, and as accurately 
truncated as the finest. specimens of Cornish crys- 
tal. They were.of a faint lilac hue, and very re- 
splendent. I now thought that we had assuredly 
fallen on productions of art; but Dr. Herschel 
shrewdly remarked that if the Lunarians could 
build thirty or forty miles of such monuments as 
these, we should ere now have discovered others 
of a less equivocal character. He pronounced 
them quartz formations, of probably the wine co- 
lored amethyst species, and promised us, from 
these and. other proofs which we had obtained of 











the powerful action of the laws of crystalization i 


in this planet, a rich field of mineralogical study. 


On introducing a lens, his conjecture was fully 
confirmed ; they were monstrous amethysts of a di- 
luted claret color, glowing in the intensest light of 
the sun! ‘They varied in height from sixty to ninety 
or hough we saw several of a still more incredi- 
_ble altitude. - eye 
mg were observed in a succession of valleys 
divided by longitudinal lines of round breasted 
hills, covered with verdure and nobly undulated 
but, what is most remarkable, the valleys whi 
contained these stupendous crystals were invaria- 
bly barren, and covered with stones of a ie 
ous hue, which were probably iron pyrites. We 
found that these curiosities were situated in a dis. 
trict elevated about half a mile above the valley of 
the Mare Fecunditatis, of Mayor and Riccioli ; 
the shores of which soon hove in view. But ne- 
ver was a name more inappro riately bestowed.— 
From “Dan to Bersheba” all was barren,—the 
sea-board was entitely composed of chalk and flint, 
and not a vestige of vegetation could be discovered 
with our strongest glasses, The whole breadth 
of the northern extremity of this sea, which was 
about three hundred miles, having crossed our 
plane, we entered upon a wild mountainous re- 
gion abounding with more extensive forests of 
larger trees than we had before seenthe species 
of which I have no good analogy to describe.— 
In general contour they resembled our forest 
oak; but they were much more superb in fo- 
liage, having broad glossy leaves like those of 
the laurel, and tresses of yellow flowers which 
hung, in the a glades, from the branches to 
the ground. These mountains passed, we arri- 
ved at a region which filled us with astonish- 
ment. It was an oval valley, surrounded, ex- 
cept at a narrow opening towards the south, 
by hills, red as the purest vermilion, and evi~ 
dently crystallized; for wherever a precipitous 
chasm appeared—and these chasms wefe very 
frequent, and of immense depth,—the ndi~ 
cular sectidns presented conglomerated masses 
of polygon crystals evenly fitted to each other, 
and arranged in deep strata, which grew dark- 
er in color as they descended to the foundations 
of the precipices.- Innumerable cascades were 
bursting forth from the breasts of every, oné 
of those cliffs, and some so near their sum- 
mits, and with such great force, as to form arches 
many yards in diameter. I never was so vividly 
reminded of Byron’s simile, “the tail of the 
white horse in the Revelations.” At the foot of 
this boundary of hills was a perfect zone of woods 
surrounding the whole valley, which was about 
eighteen or twenty miles wide, at its greatest 
breadth, and about thirty in length. Small col- 
lections of trees of every imaginable kind, were 
scattered about the whole luxuriant area; and 
here‘our magnifiers blessed our panting hopes with 
specimens of conscious existence. In the shade of 
e woods on the south eastern side, we beheld 
continuous herds of brown quadrupeds, having 
all the external characteristics of the bison, but 
more diminutive than any species of the bes genus 
in our natural history. Its tail was like that of our 
bos grunniens; but in its semicircular horns, the 
hump on its shoulders, the depth of its dew-lap, 
and the length of its hair, it closely re- 
sembled the species to which I first compared it. 
It had, however, one widely distinctive feature, 
which, we afterwards found common to nearly 
every lunar quadruped we have discovered ; name- 
ly, a remarkable fleshy a gry. over the eyes, 
crossing the whole breadth of the forehead and 
united to the ears. "We could most distinctly per- 
ceive this hairy veil, which was shaped ‘like the 
—— front outline of the cap known to the ladies 
as Mary Queen of Scotts cap, lifted and lowered 
by means of the ears. It immediately occurred to 
the acute mind of Dr. Herschel, that this was a 
providential contrivance to protect the eyes of the 
animal from the great extremes of light and dark- 
ness to which all the inhabitants of our side of the 
moon are periodically subjected. 
The next animal perceived would be classed on 
earth as a monster. It was of a blueish Jead co- 
lor, about the size of'a goat, with a head and beard 
like him, and a single horn, slightly inclined for- 
ward, from the perpendicular. The female was 
re on horn and beard, mye a much 
lo —It was gregarious, and chiefly aboun- 
ded on te acclivitous oo iF the he | 
legance of symmetry, it rivalled the antelope, an 
like him it seemed os agile sprightly creature, run- 





ing with speed, and springing from the 
tu with 1 the woaccountable antics of a lamb or 
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kitten. This beautiful creature afforded us the 
most exquisite amusement, ‘The mimicry of its 
movements upon our white painted canvass, was 
as faithful and luminous as that of animals within a 
few of acamera obscura when seen pictur- 
edupon its tympan. Frequently when attempting 
to ie: our fingers upon its , it would sudden- 
y bound away into oblivion, as if conscious of our 
earthly impertinence ; but then others would a 

, whom we could not prevent from nibbling the 
ferbeige, say or do what we would to them. 

On examining the centre of this delightful val- 
ley, we found a large hg river, abounding 
with lovely islands, and water-birds of numerous 
kinds.—A species of grey pelican was the most nu- 
merous; but a black and white crane with unrea- 
sonably long legs and bill, were also very common. 
We watched their pisciverous experiments a long 
time, in hopes, of catching sight ofa lunar fish ; but 
although we were not favored in this respect, we 
could easily guess the purpose for which they 
plunged their long necks so deeply beneath the 
water. Near the upper extremity of one of these 
islands, we obtained a glimpse of a strange am- 

hibious creature of a spherical form, which rol- 
led with great velocity across the pebbly beach, 
and was lost sight of in the strong current which 
set off from this angle. of the island. We were 
compelled, however, to leave this prolific valley 
unexplored on account of clouds which were evi- 
dently accumulating in the lunar atmosphere, 
our own being perfectly translucent. But this was 
itself an interesting discovery, for more distant ob- 
servers had questioned or denied the existence of 
any humid atmosphere in this planet. 

The moon being now low or her descent, Dr. 
Herschel inferred that the increasing refrangibility 
of her rays would prevent any satisfactory protrac- 
tion of our labors, and our minds being actually 
fatigued with the excitement of the high enjoy- 
ments we had partaken, we mutually agreed to 
call in the assistants at the lens, and reward their 
vigilant attention with congratulatory bumpers of 
the best “East India Particular.” It was not, 
however, without regret that we left the splendid 
valley of the red mountains, which, in compli- 
ment to the arms of our royal patron, we denomi- 
nated “the Valley of the Unicorn ;” and it may 
be found in Blunt’s map, about midway between 
the Mare Fecunditatis, and the Mare Nectaris.” 

The nights of the 11th and 12th being cloudy 
were unfavorable to observation; but on those of 
the 13th and 14th further animal discoveries were 
made of the most exciting interest to every hu- 
man being. We give them in the graphic lan- 
guage of our accomplished correspondent :— 

“ The astonishing and beautiful discoveries which 
we had made during our first night’s observation, 
and the brilliant promise which they gave of the fu- 
ture, rendered every moonlight hour too precious 
to reconcile us to the deprivation occasioned by 
these two cloudy evenings; and they were not 
horne with strictly-philosophical patience, notwith- 
standing our attention was close %, occupied in su- 

rintending the erection of ‘additional props and 
Ssoek of the twenty-four feet lens, which we found 
had somewhat vibrated in a high wind that arose 
on the morning of the 11th. The night of the 13th 
[January] was one of peesty purity and loveliness. 
The moon ascended the firmament in gorgeous 

lendor, and the stars, retiring around her, left her 

e unrivalled queen of the hemisphere. This be- 
ing the last night but one in the present month, 
during which we should have an opportunity of in- 
specting her western limb, on account of the libra- 
tion in yaad ocypne would thence immediately 
ensue, Dr. Herschel informed us that he should di- 
rect our researches to the parts No, 2, 11, 26, and 
20, in Blunt’s map, and which are respectively 
known in the modern catalogue by the names of 
Endymion, Cleomedes, Longrenus, and Petavius. 
To the careful inspection of these, and the regions 
between them snd the extreme western rim, he pro- 
posed to devote the whole of this highly favored 
night. Taking then our twenty-five miles breadth 
of her surface upon the field view, and reducing it 
toa slow movement, we soon found the first very 


rly shaped object of our inquiry. It wasa 
highly mountainous dati the Toftier chains of 
which form three narrow ovals, two of which 
a each other in slender points, and are 
united. by one mass of hills of great length and 
elevation ; thus presenting a figure similar to 
that of a long skein of thread, the bows of which 
have been gradually spead open from their con- 
necting knot, The third oval looks also like 








‘them in an ap 


a skein, and lies as if carelessly dro from 
nature’s hand in connection with the oom but 
that which mizht fancifully be supposed as having 
formed the second bow of this second skein, is cut 
open, and lies in scattered threads of smaller hills 
which covers a great extent of level territory. The 
ground plan of these mountains is so remarkable 
that it has been drawn ; and in Blunt’s, which is the 
best, it agrees exactly with my description. With- 
in the grasp, as it were, of the broken bow of hills 
last mentioned, stands an oval shaped mountain en- 
closing a valley of immense area, and having, on 
its western ridge, a volcano in a state of terrible 
eruption. _To the northeast of this, across the bro- 
ken, or what, Mr. Holmes called “ the vagabond 
mountain,” are three other detached oblong forma- 
tions, the.largest and last of which is marked F in 
the catalogue, and fancifully denominated the Mare 
Mortuum, or more commonly the “ Lake of Death.” 
Induced by a curiosity to divine the reason of so 
sombre a title, rather than by any more philosophi- 
cal motive, we here first applied our hydro-oxygen 
magnifiers to the focal image of the great lens. Our 
25 miles portion of this great mountain circus, had 
comprehended the whole of its area, and of course 
the two conical hills which rise within it about five 
miles from each other; but although this breadth 
of view had heretofore generally presented its ob- 
jects as if seen within a terrestrial distance of two 
and a half miles, we were,’ in this instance, unable 
to discern these eternal hills with any such degree 
of distinctness. There did not appear to be any 
mist or smoke around them, as in the case of the 
volcano which we had left in the southwest, and 
yet they were comparatively indistinct upon the 
canvass, On sliding in the gas-light lens, the mys- 
tery wasimmediately solved. ‘They were old cra- 
ters of extinct voleanoes, from which still issued a 
heated though transparent exhalation that kept 
ently oscillatory or trembling mo- 
tion, most unfavorable to examination. The cra- 
ters of both of these hills, as nearly as we could 
judge under this obstruction,were about 15 fathom 
deep, devoid of any appearance of fire, and of near- 
ly a yellowish white color throughout. The diam- 
eter of each was about nine diameters of our psint- 
ed circle, or nearly 450 feet ; and the width of the 
rim surrounding them about 1000 feet; yet, not- 
withstanding their narrow mouths, these two chim- 
neys of the subterranean deep had evidently filled 
the whole area of the valley in which they stood 
with the lava and ashes with which it was encum- 
bered; and even added to the height, if not indeed 
caused the existence ofthe oval chain of mountains 
which surrounded it, These mountains, as subse- 
quently measured from the level ‘of some large 
lakes around them, averaged the height of 2800 feet, 
and Dr. Herschel conjectured from this and the 
vast extent of their abutments, which ran for 
many miles into the country around them, that 
these volcanoes must have been in full activity for 
a million of years. Lieut Drummond,however, ra- 
ther supposed that the whole area of this oval val- 
ley was but the exhausted crater of one vast volea- 
no, which in expiring had left only these two im- 
becile representatives of its power. I believe Dr. 
Herschel himself afterwards adopted this proba- 
ble theory, which is indeed confirmed by the uni- 
versal geol of the planet. There is scarcely 
a hundred miles of her surface, not even excepting 
her large seas and lakes, in which circular or oval 
mountainous ridges may not be easily found ; and 
many, very many of these having numerous in- 
closed. hillsin full volcanic operation, which are 
much lower than the surrounding circles, admit of 
no doubt that each of these great formations are 
the remains of one vast mountain which has burnt 
itself out, and left only these wide foundations of 
its ancient grandeur. A direct proof of this is 
afforded of a tremendous volcano now in its prime, 
which I shall afterwards notice. What gave the 
name of “ The Lake of Death” to the annular 
mountain I have just described, was,I suppose, 
the dark appearance of the valley which it encloses, 


and which toa more distant view than we obtain- |! 


ed, certainly exhibits the general aspect of the wa- 
ters on this planet, The surrounding country is 
fertile to excess; between this circle and No. 2 
(Emdymion) which we proposed first to examine, 
we counted no less than twelve luxurient forests, 
divided into open plains, which waded in an o- 
cean of verdure, and were probably prairies like 
those of North America. In three of these we 
discovered numerous herds of quadrepeds simi- 
lar to our friends the bisons in the, Valley of the 
Unicorn, but of much larger size ; and scarcely 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


a piece of woodland occurred in ‘our panorama ral 
which did not dazzle our vision with flocks of white 
or red birds upon the wing. ~ 4 


_* At length we carefull cxphiced the renee mion. 
We a ah of the dimes ovals voleanic and ste- 
rile within ; but without, most rich, throughout the 
level regions around theni,in every imaginable 
duction of a bounteous soil. Dr, He has clas> 
sified not less than thirty-eight species of forest trees 
and nearly twice this number of plants, found in this 
tract alone,which are widely different to those found 
in more equatorial latitudes. Of animals, he classi- 
fied nine species of mammalia, and five of oviparia. 
Among the former is a small kind of reign-deer, the 
elk, the moose, the horned bear, and the biped bea- 
ver. The last resembles the beaver of the earth in 
every other respect than in its destitution of a tail, 
and its invariable habit of walking upon only two 
feet. It carries its young in its arms like a human 
being, and moves with an easy gliding motion. Its 
huts are constructed better and higher than those of 
many tribes of human savages, and from the ap- 
pearance of smoke in nearly all of them, there is no 
douht of its being acquainted with the use of fire.— 
Still his head and body differ only in the points sta- 
ted from that of the beaver, and it was hever seen 
except on the borders of lakes and rivers, in which 
it has been observed to immerse for a period of se- 
veral seconds. 

“ Thirty degrees farther south, is No. 11, or 
Cleomedes, an immense annular mountain, con- 
taining three distinct craters,which have beenso long 
extinguished that the whole valley around 
which is eleven miles in extent, is densely crowd 
with woods nearly to the summits of the hills, Not 
a rod of vacant land, except the tops of these cra- 
ters, could be descried, and no living creature ex- 
cept a large white bird resembling the stork. At 
the southern extremity of this valley is a_ natural 
archway or cavern, 200 feet high, and 100 wide, 
through which; runs af river that discharges itself 
over a precipice of grey rocks 80 feet. in depth and 
then forms a branching stream through a beautiful 
thampaign district for many miles. Within twen- 
ly miles of this cataract is the largest lake, or ra~ 
ther inland sea, that has been found throughout 
the seven and a half millions of square miles which 
this illuminated side of the moon contains. Its 
width from east to west, is 189 miles, and from 
north to south, 266 miles. Its shape to the north- 
ward is not unlike that of the bay of Foogel, and 
it is studded with small islands, most of which are. 
volcanic. ‘Two of these, on the eastern side, are 
now violently eruptive ; but our lowest i 
ing power was too great to examine them with 
convenience, on account of the cloud of smoke and 
ashes which beclouded our field of view ; as seen 
by Lieut. Drummond, through our refi teles— 
cope of 2000 times, they exhibited great brillianey. 
In a bay, on the western side of this sea, is an island 
55 miles long, of a crescent form, crowded through 
its entire sweep with the most superb and wonder- 
ful natural beauties, both of vegetation and geology. 
Its hills are pinnacled with tall quartz crystals, of so 
rich a yellow and crange hue that we at first sup- 
posed them to be pointed flames of fire ; and the 
spring up thus from smooth round brows of hi 
which are covered as with a velvet mantle. Even 
in the enchanting little valleys of this Nr, 
island, we could often see those splendid 
spires, mounting in the midst of deep green woods, 
like church steeples in the vale of Westmoreland 
We here first noticed the bar tree, which 
differs from that of our tropical latitudes only in the 
peculiarity of very large crimson flowers, instead 
of the spadix protruded from the common calx, 
We, however, perceived no fruit on any spes 
cimens Wwe saw; a circumstance which We ate 
tempted to account for from the great (theoretical) 
extremes in the lunar climate,’ On a curious 
kind of tree-melon we nevertheless saw fruit in 


great abundance, and in every of inception 
and maturity. The general color of these woods 
was a dark green, though not without occasional 


admixtures of every tint of our forest seasons, 
The hectic flush of autumn was often seen kindled’ 
upon the cheek of earliest spring, and the gay dra- 
pe of summer, in some places, su ‘trees 

se fre as the victims of winter. It seemed as if 
all the seasons here united hands in-a circle of per- 
petual harmony. Ofanimals, we ‘saw only an ele- 
gant striped petupes, about three feet high, like 


a miniature 
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herds on the ; 
three kinds o' ry Sars ’ 
to be golden and blue pheasants, 
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amnion "aaliinde of. univalve 
my associates declared to be cor- 
; and I confes Bitetg, Aes. opt 
my skeptical substitution of pebbles.— 
mg these shores were deeply un- 
lerminec tides ; i big Nhat ac glagus 
\d yellow Me bord stalactites larger & man’s 
were shooting fi on all sides, Indeed 
’ Raid ba island appeared to be crystalized; 

asses of fallen crystals were found on eve: 
beach we ima and beamed from every frac- 
tared head land, ‘It was more like a creation of an 
oriental fancy, thana distant variety of nature 
rought by the powers of Science to ocular de- 
pstration. The ‘striking dissimilitude of this 
island to every other we had found on these wa- 
ters, and its near proximity to the main land, led 
us to suppose that it must some time have been a 
pal of ft ; more especially as its crescent bay em- 
raced the first of a chain of smaller ones which ran 
rectly thither, ‘This first one was 4 pure quartz 
about, yet miles in circumference, towering 





























> j 
in naked majesty from the blue deep without either 
shore or shelter, But it glowed in the sun almost 
like aby ag id all the lesser ones of whom it 
seemed the ing Our theory was speedily con- 
firmed ; fot afl the shiore of the main land was bat- 
tlemented and spired with those unobtainable jew- 
els ofnature, and as we brought our field of view 
to include the utmost rim of the illuminated bounda- 
ry of the ants we could still see them blazing in 
crowded battalions as it were, through a region of 
hundreds of miles. In fact, we could not conjec- 
ture where this gorgeous land of enchantment ter- 
minated; for as the rotary motion of - the planet 
bore these mountain ‘summits from our view, we 
hecame further remote from the western bounda- 
We We were admonished by this to lose no time in 
seeking the next proposed object of our search, the 
Langrenus, or No. 26, which is almost within the 
verge of the libration in longitude, and of which, 
for this reason, Dr. Hersche, entertained some sin- 
gular reasons, 


ry pron the levers, and in regulating the lens, we || 
0 


our object and surveyed it, It wasa dark 
narrow lake seventy miles long, bounded on the 
east, north and west, by red mountains of the same 
character as those surrounding the valley of the 
Unicor: ] 
about 160 miles, ‘This lake, like that valley, opens 
to the south upon a plain not more than ten miles 
wide, whieh is here encircled by a truly magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre of the loftiest order of lunar hills. 
For a semi-circle of six miles these hills are riven, 
from their brow to their base, as Eecpensiculan'y 0 
the outer walls of the Coloseum at Rome ; but here 
exhibiting the sublime altitude of at least two thou- 
sand feet, in one smooth unbroken surface. How 
nature di d of the huge mass which she thus 
prodigally carried out, I know: not ; but certain it 
ig that there are no fragments of it left upon the 
plain, which is a declivity without a single promi- 
nenge except a billowy tract of woodland that runs 
im many 3, wild vognry of breadth and course to the 
margin of the lake. The tremendous height and 
expansion of this perpendicular mountain, with its 
ight crimson front eontrasted with the fringe of 
forest on its brow, and the yerdure of the open 
* plain beneath, filled our canvass with a landscape 
\ ssed in unique grandeur by any we had 
beheld. Our 25 miles i. sma haclnen Se ree 
Kable mountain, the plain, a part of the lake, 
a the last. graduated summits of the range of 
which the latter is nearly surrounded.— 

e ardently wish that all the world could view 

@, scene so stsangely grand, and our pulse beat high 
with the hope of one day exhibiting it to our 
eounirymen in some part of our native land,-— 
But we. wera at length compelled to, destroy our 


* 


t as a whole, for the purpose of magnui- 
fine Ga paste for scientifi De 


, c inspection. Our plane 
was of course immediately covered with the ruby 


vT en by : . tall 
ling poe gs get po uchaggly oy 
iate sweep was measured off upon. 


low metal, hanging from the crevices of the hori 
aa bgt abt le net work, or straight pendant 
.. We of course concluded that this was 

irgin gold, and we had no assay-master to prove 


Seep eosanes 


> We. were again delighted with 


canvass, we frequently saw long lines of some yel- 


“ After a short delay in advancing the observa- | 


from which it is distant to the south west | 


ee asia tl eat i a! 
tha dooney poets. th oer res 
ruped with an amazin ng neck, heac 
like a sheep, bearing two at vital bome white 
as polished ivory, and fans in alar 
parallel to each other. Its body was like that of a 
deer, but its fore legs were most disproporti 
long, and its tail, which was very bushy and of a 
show whiteness, cufled high over its rump, and 
hung two or three feet by its side. Its colors were 
bright bay and white, in brindle patches, clearly 










in pairs, in spaces between the woods, and we had 
no apgortanihy of witnessing its speed or its hab- 
its. But a few minutes only elapsed before three 
specimens of another animal appeared, so_ well 
known to all that we fairly laugh 
tion of so familiar an acquaintance in so distant a 
land. ‘They were neither more nor less than three 
good large sheep, which would not have disgraced 
the farms of Leicestershire, or the shambles of 
Leadenhall market, With the utmost scrutiny we 
could find’no mark of distinction between these 
and those of our native soil; they had not even the 
appendage over the eyes, which I haye described 
as common to lunar quadrupeds, Presently they 
appeared in great numbers, and on reducing the 
lenses, we found them in flocks over a great 
part of the valley. I need not say how desirous 
we were of findin 
even a man with blue apron and rolled up sleeves, 
would have been a welcome sight ‘to us, if not to 
the sheep ; but they fed in peace, lords of their own 
pastures, without either protector or destroyer in 
human shape. 

“ We at length approached the level opening to 
the lake, where the valley narrows to a mile in 
width, and displays scenery on both sides, pictur- 
esque and romantic beyond the powers of a prose 
description, imagination borne on the wings of po- 
etry, could alone Gates similes to portray the wild 
sublimity of this landscape, where dark behemoth 
crags stood over the brows of lofty prepicices, as if 
in ramparts in the sky; and forests seem suspen 
mid air. On the eastern side there was one soar- 
ing crag, crested with trees, which hung over in a 
curve like three-fourths of a gothic arch, and being 
of a rich crimson color, its-effect was most strange 
upon minds unaccustomed to the association of 


} such grandeur with such beauty. But whilst ga- 


zing upon them in a  PaRoreate of about half a 
mile, we were thrilled with astonishment to per- 
ceive four successive flocks of large winged crea- 
tures, wholly unlike any kind. of birds, deseend. 
with a slow even motion from the cliffs on the wes- 
tern side, and alight upon the plain. They were 
first noticed by Dr. Herschel, who exclaimed, 
| “Now, gentlemen, my theories against your proofs, 
which you have often found a pretty even bet, we 
have something worth looking at ; 1 was confident 
that ifever-we found beings in human shape, it 
would be in this longitude, and that they would 
be provided by their Creator with some extraordi- 
nary powers of locomotion : first exchange for m 
number D.” 'This lens being soon introduced, 
ave is a fine half mile distance ; and we counted 
three parties of these creatures, of twelve, nine and 
fifteen in each, walking erect towards'a small wood 
near the base of the eastern precipices, Certainly 
they were like human beings for their wings had 
now disappeared, and their attitude in walkin 
was both erect and dignified. Having observ 
them at this distance for some minutes we introdu- 
ced lens H. z. which brought thera to the apparent 
proximity of eighty yards ; the highest cleat mag- 
nitude we possessed until the latter end of March, 
when we effected an improvement in the gas- 
burners. About half of the first party had pass- 
ed beyond our canvass; but of all the others we 
had a perfectly distinct and deliberate view. They 
averaged four feet in height, were covered, except 
on the face, with short and glossy copper-colored 
hair, and had wings ¢omposed of a thin membrane, 
, without hair, lying snugly upon their backs, from 
the top of the shoulders to the calves of the legs.-- 
. The face, which was of a yellowish flesh color, 
was a slight Seprerement upon that of the large 
ourang outang, being more’ open and intelligent in 
its expression, and having a much greater expan- 
sion of forehead, ‘The mouth, however, was Met 
| feuninens though somewhat relieved by a thic 
‘beard upon the lower iaw, and by lips 
human than those of any species of the simia ge- 
‘nus. In general symmetry of body and limbs they 













were infinitely superior to the orang outang ; so 
much so, that, but for their long wings, Lieutenant 
Drummond said that they would look as well on & 


defined but of no regular form, It was found only, 


at the recogni-’ 


shepherds to these flocks, and | 










round as some of the old cockndy militia! 
‘on the head was a darker color than that 
dy, closely curled, but apparen “Slow 
id arranged in two curious semi-circles 
over the temple of the forehead. uld 


feet co 
only be seen as they were alternately lifted in 
walking bt, from what we could see of them in 
80 ent a ig be appeared thin, and very 


ant at the heel. _ e 
Pe assing across the canvass, and when- 


ever we afterwards saw them, these creatures were 
evidently engaged in conversation ; their gesticu- 
ion, more particularly the varied action of their 
hands and arms, appéared impassioned empha- 
We h Be ie fiat they bg Es a 
ings, although not perhaps of so high an 
order as others which we discovered the next 
month on the shores of the Bay of Rainbows, 
they were capable of producing ‘works of art 
and contrivance. The next view we obtained of 
them was still more favorable. It was on the bor. 
ders of a little lake, or expanded stream, which 
we then for thé first time perceived running down 
the valley to the large lake, and having on its 
eastern margin a small wood. Some of these 
creatures had crossed the water and were Tying 
like spread eagles on the skirts of the wood. We 
could then perceive that their wings possessed great 
expansion, and were similar in structure to those 
| of the bat, being a semi-transparent membrane, ex- 
panded in curvilineal- divisions by means of straight 
radii, united at the back by the dorsal integuments. 
But what astonished us very much was the circum- 
stance of this membrane bemg continued from the 
shoulders to the legs, united all the way down, tho’ 
gradually decteasing in width. ‘The wings seemed 
completely under the command of volition, for those 
| of the creatures whom we saw bathing in the wa- 
ter, spread them instantly to their full width, waved 
them as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, and 
then as instantly closed them again in a compact 
form. Our further observation of the habits of these 
} creatures, who were of both sexes, led to results so 
very remarkable, that I prefer they should be first 
taid before the public in hy. Herschel’s own work, 

| where E have reason to know they are fully and 
faithfully stated, however increduously they may 
be received. * * * ‘The three families 
then almost simultaneously spread their wings and 
were lost in the dark confines of the canvass, before 
we had time to breathe from our paralizing aston- 
ishment. We scientifically denominated them the 
} Vespertillio-homo, or man-bat; and they are 
| doubtless innocent and happy creatures, notwith- 

standing some of their amusements would but ill 
comport with our terrestrial notions of decorum.— 
The valley itself we call the Ruby Coliseum, in 
compliment to its stupendous boundary, the six 
mile sweep of red precipices two thousand feet 
high. And the night, or rather morning, beirg far 
advanced, we gc ative our tour to Petavious (No. 
} 20) until another opportunity.” 

We have of course faithfully observed Dr. Grant’s 
private injunction to omit those highly curious pas- 
sages in his correspondence, which he wished us to 
suppress, although we do not clearly perceive the 
force of the reasons assigned for it, Itis true the 
omitted p aphs contain facts which would be 
wholly Reredible to readers who do not. carefully 
examine the principles and eapacity of the instru- 
ment with which these marvellous discoveries have 
been made ; but so will also nearly all of those 
which he has kindly permitted us to publish; and it 
was for this reason thatwe corinidered the explicit de 
scriptionwhich we have given of the telescope so im- 
portant a preliminary. From these, however,& other 

rohibited s which will be published by Dr. 

erschel, with the certificates of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities of the colony, and of several Epis- 
copal, Wesleyan, and other ministers, who, in the 
month of March last, were permitted, under the 
stipulation of temporary secrecy, to. visit the ob- 
servatory and becorie eye witnesses of the wonders 
which they were requested to attest, we are con- 
fident his coming volumes will be at. once the 
most pews in be and hig" most intense in 
general interest, that ever issued from the press. 
The night of the 14th displayed’ the moon in her 
mean libration, or full; but the somewhat humid 
state of the atmosphere being for several hours less 
favorable to a minute inspection than to 4 general 
survey of her surface, they were chiefly devoted to 
the Bit Ped. But shortly after midnight the 
last veil of mist was dissi paid Os RE 
as lucid as on the former ings, the attention of 
he astronomers was {arrested by the remarkable 
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‘outlines: of ‘the spot marked Gycho,’ No. 18, in 
Blunt’s Maialt Shoes and iti this train added 
treasures to luman knowledge which might 
well desire to win. . 


- SUMMARY. 

Lerrers have been received from an officer on 
board the Delaware, dated off Malta, 26th June, 
1835—officers and crew all well, The Delaware 
was going immediately to Tripoli. 

‘It.is understood that the Delaware~ will sail for 
the U. States as soon as the Constitution reaches 
Port Mahon. 


Don Tromas Gener.—It is with deep feelings of 

regret we learn that this eminent individual died at 
Matanzas, about the 16th August. The immedi-. 
ate cause of this deplorable and unexpected event, 
was the overturning of a carriage—by which he 
received some mortal hurt. 
- We know few individ uals in any country, whose 
loss should be more truly looked upon, as one to all 
lovers of freedom, toall good men. A man of head, 
of heart, and of hand, Don Thomas Gener 
lacked but an appropriate sphere, to make. himself 
felt as one fitted to decide the destinies of nations 
With the high acquirements and high qualites of a 
Statesinan, he combined much simplicity of charac- 
ter--and all the gentler social virtues. As a phi- 
lanthropist, a friend, a husband, and a father—his 
memory will endure, while the grateful hearts, 
which in all those relations he gladdened, shall con- 
tinue to beat. 

To Cuba—of which glorious island no one bet- 
ter understocd than he, the vast resources, and pos- 
sible futurity—great indeed, is the cause of mourn- | 
ing—at this untimely death. 

Aw Aer to prohibit the cireulation of small Bills, 
passed March 31, 1835. 

The People of the State.of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
Section 1. Jt shall not be lawful for any person 

or corporation to pay, give, or offer in payment, or 
in any way circulate or attempt to cireulate, as 
money, at any time after the first day of Septem- 
ber next, within this State, any bill, note, or other 
evidence of debt, purporting to be issued by any 
body corporate, of a denomination less than two 
dollars: and it shall not be lawful for any person 
or corporation to pay, give, or offer in payment, or 
iz any way circulate or attempt to circulate, as 
aforesaid, at any time after the first day of March, 
One ‘Thousand Eight Hundred and ‘Thirty Six, 
any such bill, note, or other evidence of debt of a 
denomination less than Three Dollars ;. nor .shall 
any person or corporation pay, give or offer in 
payment, or in any way circulate or attempt to 
circulate, as aforesaid, at any time after the First 
day of September, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Thirty Six, any such bill, note or other evi- 
dence of debt of a denomination less than Five Dol- 
lars, or of a denomination between Five Dollars 
and Ten Dollars. 

§ 2. Any person offending against any of the 
provisions of the foregoing section, shall forfeit for 
every offence five times the nominal value of any 
such bill, note or other evidence of debt, to be recov- 
ered with costs of suit in the name and for the 
use of any person who shall sue for the same, and 
prosecute such suit to judgment in any court hay- 
ing cognizance thereof. 

§ 3. ft shall not be lawful for any corporation 
having banking powers in this State, at any time 
after thirty days from the passage of this Act, to 

issue oF in any Manner put in circulation, any note, 
bill or other evidence of debt, of any denomination 
less than a Dollars; and it shall not be lawful 
for any such corporation, at any time after the first 
of September next, to issue or in any manner 
in circulation, any such bills, notes or other evi-" 
dences}of debt of any denomination less than Three 
Dollars ; and it shall not be lawful for any such 


joration, at any time after the First day. of 
Mareb, One thousand Bight hundred and Thirty 
i put in circulation, 
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to issue or in any manner 

such bills, notes or other evidences of debt, of 

we tion léss than Five Dollars; nor shall 
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lation, an ’ “bills, notes or other evidences of 
debt of o aeeiaation between Five-and ‘Ten 


§ 4, . Any suchi corporation violating the prowi- 
sions of the foregoing section shall forfeit one hun- 
dred Ellecsfos mea bill issued or oe in circula- 
tion contrary thereto, to be recovered in the name 
and for the useof any person who may sue there- 
for; the court of chancery may by injunction, 
restrain such corporation and its officers from ex- 
ereising any of its corporate rights, privileges or 
franchises, and from collecting or receiving any 
debts or demands and from paying out, or in any 
way transferring or delivering to any person 
any of the moneys, property, or effects of such 
corporation, until such court shall further order. 

5. Any person who shall purchase or take at 
a discount, any bill, note or other evidence of debt, 
purporting to be issued by any banking corpora- 
tion or body corporate, not chartered by the laws 
of this State, and the circulation of which is prohib- 
ited by this act, shall, in addition to the forfeiture 
provided by the second section of this act, also for- 
feit for every such offence, the sum of fifty dollars 
to be recovered with costs, in the manner provided 
by said second section; and any incorporated com- 


or servants, take or receive in the course of ite,bu- 
siness any such bill, note or other evidence of debt, 
purporting to be issued by any corporation not 
chartered by the laws of this State, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, forfeit its charter. 

§ 6. So much of the act, entitled “An act to 
prohibit the circulation of bi!ls of banks not char- 
tered by the laws of this State, under the denomi- 
nation of five dollars,” passed April 20, 1830, as is 
inconsistent with this act, is hereby repealed, 

7. The fifth and’sixth sections of this act shall 
take effect on the rinst day of September next. 


While we feel it our duty to notify all, whom 
this paper may reach, of the aciual law on 
this subject, (which in brief is that all notes under 
five dollars, of foreign banks,fand all notes under two 
dollars, of New York banks, are now prohibited,) 
we must add the expression of our belief, that this 
law, like that against small notes from other States, 
which has for the last five years been on our statute 
books——will in effect be—a dead letter. Neither the 
public sentiment, nor the public convenience, Sanc- 
tion the law, and against them, no such law can be 
executed. 


Packet Snip SHerrieLp.—The passengers by 
the Sheffield have presented Captain F'. P.. Allen a 
very elegant silver pitcher (made in Marquand’s 
best style), in testimony of their sense of' his liber- 
ality, gentlemanly attention, and nautical skill, 
during her late passage from Liverpool to this port. 


‘The editor of the Transcript has discovered, by 
reference to the lown records of Boston, that Geo. 
R. 'T. Hewes, “ the man of a hundred years, who 
visited us last July,” and» was tosted every where 
as “the last of the tea-yarty,” was born on the 
25th of August, 1742—from which it seems that 
the old gentleman has been adding seven years to 
his age—he being in fact only ninely-three.—[Ib.] 


Mr. J Orville Taylor is on his return from a 
tour throughout the state, having been lecturing in 
the different counties on the deficiencies of common 
schools. We are gratified to learn from him, that 
he has succeeded in awakening a very lively inter- 
est in the behalf of our district schools, and has re- 
ceived from gentlemen it every part of the State a 
hearty co-operation, and the warmest welcome.— 
[Oneida Whig.] 


Seneca Fatzts.—-The population of Seneca 
Falls village is 2,525; of which 1,296 are males, 
and 1,231 females. * In 1825 that village c ntained 
only 265, and 1610in 1831. Hydraulic operations 
and business generally. have kept pace with the 
population, 


Peritovs Battoon Ascension.—We learn 
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for any such corporation at any time 
reafter, to issue, or in any manner put in circu- 





pany in this State, that shall, by its officers, agents 





fore, content ourselves for the present with stating” 
‘afew of the promment particulars... 8" 
Tn a very few minutes after the balloon left the: 
earth it was lost to view by passing>inte a cloud. - 
Mr. Hobart informs us, that, after that time, he’ 
lost sight of the earth entirely. At half past seven 


he took his last observation, whenhe was upwards: 
of three miles from the earth, About that r 
he saw two brilliant me! one in the north, and 


the other in the west—the , 

proach him, but disa 

contact, very much to Mr. 

the ignition of the gas. s 

tered a severe gale, the;balloon and car being whigl- 
the 


ed to an immense hei gen ‘say prom 
than 26,000 feet from the earth, effects 
produced upon his respiration and sense of hearing’ 
—finding it extremely difficult to. breathe, and be- 
ing entirely unable to hear. He attempted to op- 
erate on the safety-valve, but from: his inability to 
‘hear, could not ascertain whether the gas escaped 
or not. In this situation he every moment feared 
the balloon would burst, and that some of hisblood 
vessels would be ruptured. He soen fourid, from 
the elevation of the lower part of the balloon, that 
his apprehensions were in part realized. He be- 
gan to descend with great velocity, and fortunate- 
ly landed on a favorable spot, his fall being»broken 
by a pine sappling, on which healighted. Hewas 
hurled from the car; hreereny —_ aonteeaaeee 
force, and was severely jarre ® bregieing i 
his valuable akan ahd Sealand? some of his 
other instruments. Had. he descended inthe’ 
woods, by which he was nearly surrounded, he 
thinks his death would have been inevitable ; and» 
he evidently had a very narrow escape. On ex~' 
amining the balloon, it was foundto have sustained: 
arent, neartbe top, of about..twenty inches im: 
length, and several.parts in which it had previous+ » 
ly broken and patched had all been re-opened: It 
is now completely ruined. fn 


Micuiean.—An extra theeting of the Legislative 
Council, convened by the proclamation of the Go- 
vernor, commenced at Detroit, on the 18th of Au- 
gust. The Governor sent tothem a long message, © 
recapitulating the whole history of the border con- 
troversy, and finally submitting for their decision, 
the compromise recommended by the Commission- 
ers of the U. S., Messrs. Rush and Howard. 





Later From Eyeranp.—By the ship Trenton, 
at Boston, London papers to 25th July are receiy- 
ed, one day later than before. They announce the 
close of the Irish church. question, in the House of 
Commons, and the loss of the amendment, or rather 
division of the question, proposed by Ste Robert 
Peel, and so ably enforced in the speech we piblish-" 
ed last week—by a majority of 37." The vote was 
for the motion of Sir R, Peel 282, against 319... 

Lord Stanley spoke in favor of the amendme 
and Mr. Ward, Mr. Sheil, Mr. O’Conneill, Lowd 
Morpeth, and Lord John Russell against it. Lord 
John Russell stated in reply to a question put ta 
him, that he should on the part of the Ministers, 
bringin a bill on the subject of tithes in England, at 
the next session. ‘ ety 

It was avserted, on the authority of letters: from’ 
Germany, that the Northern governments were’ ’ 

reparing to acknowledge Don Carlos as, King of 

pain, and that Count Alardia, the agent of the Jat- 
ter at Vienna, had almost daily intercourse. with’ 
Prince Metternich to settle the terms. It. was supy 
posed that the defeat of Don Carlos in his,attempt. 
to get possession of Bilboa,would operate unfavoras 
bly for his interests abroad. ; 





Later FRoM F'Rance.—The shi; 
ez, Captain White, arrived last ees frott Hieeta . 
bringing papers of that port and Paris‘to the 24th,» 
inclusive. Noms o¢ ait 

The Toulon Journals of the 17th inst. state:-that.: 
H the Cholera had been evidently on’ the decline » 
} there for several days, but they had reeeived, ae~’ ; 
counts of its having increased at Grasse and Pre-~' 
jus, and had also broken out on board the hullesat / 











from the Lynchburg Veg that Mr. Hobart }} jus, an P 
returned to that place on Tuesday last, after a most || Nice, im enenqnenes of w the convicts had 
peptone flight through the upper regions. ‘The || been sentto Villefrasiche. At ; i 
loon was cut from the cord at seven o'clock, and |} a! by their é Ft 
in less than an hour he landed near Walker’s || cipal Counsellers have di 
} church, in Prince Edward county—distant about || From the French pa ‘the want 
| 38 miles! We, says the paper, regret that Mr. || of money is seve the amy | 
f ober haw not been able to prepare a descrip- |] The last supplies of cattle by the French. “ 
tion of his dangerous journey. We ural. there- i ers have yot been paid for, and the troopa 
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SSaraielgertine. Tex sihieat ot Tee 


preraar  ma 
cattle which censtitutes their wealth have almost 
wholly 


; General Mltnn arrived at Toulon from Montpe- | 


lier on the 17th ult., his: i letel 
on th t., his: wound being completely 


knowledgment will, it said,/ counterbalance the 
quasi-intervention of France and England. 

Letters from Algiers of the 12th ult., confirm 
the intelligence from that place and Oran, respect- 
ing the serious check experienced by the French. 
A more detailed account is given of the encounter 
but presents nothing further of consequence. 


[From the Courier and Enquirer.] 
Texas, ° 
Vetasco,—Mouth of the Brazos River, August 





The Mexican Government a pears determined 
to extend the benefits of the political change about 
i made in the government of the Republic, to 
the Colony of Texas, or in other words, to estab- 
lish here a despotic Military Government. But 
the occupation of the principal ports, and the sta- 
tions of the Colony by the Mexican troops, pre- 
omutn greet difficulties. The troops are all concen- 

at San “Antonio De Bexar, not a soldier hav- 
ing yet appeared at San Felipe, Brazoria, or Gal- 
veston Bay. The settlers are not opposed to the 
establishment of Custom Houses, but they appear 
determined to resist Military Government, especi- 
ally in. the di nt of Nacogdoches—situated 
on the frontier of the United States, where an efti- 
cient militia was formed, more than sufficient to re- 
sist any attack on that side, which, however, isnot 
in the least apprehended, owing to the great dis- 
tance from San Antonio de Bexar. The commu- 
nications between Nacogdoches and the U, States, 
were Fieger free, and the arrivals from the wes- 
tern States were more considerable than last year. 
In some departments of the interior of the Colony, 
the militia is under nization, whilst in others 
the people remain quiet, watching the movements 
of the Mexican troops. Should these invade San 
Felipe and Brazoria, the whole country will soon 
be in arms ; a provisional government will then be 
established at Nacogdoches, and the independence 
of the Colony, or its union with the United States 
at once declared. 

A Mexican Governnient Schooner has been 
cruising for some days past on the coast, and is at 
present at the mouth of the river Brazos. 

Senor Zavala arrived here a few days back, and 
was well received by the settlers. 

Colonel Austin is daily expected from New Or- 
leans, but being now considered a supporter of the 
administration of om Anne, he a lost his for- 
mer ‘popularity in the Colony. For my part I 
think this pideentitioet against the evasietiod TColo- 
nel, unfounded, and I confidently hope it will turn 
out so. 

The Colony continues healthy, and the crops 
v ' 

“Feiswe.—We have received, via New Orleans, 
Mexican papers to the 28th July. The general 
Congress of the Union met again at the City of 
Mexico, on the 19th of the same month, with the 
customary ceremonies, on which occasion the Vice 
President a: ina speech to the Representa- 
tives, exhorted them to take into consideration the 
present state of affairs, to ascertain closely the 
wishes of the people as regards the reforms in the 
constitution, and the establishment of a system of 
government calculated to put an end to the evils of 
civil war, and to secure a order and tran- 
quillity to the country. The Count of Tagie, Pre. 
sident of the House of Representatives, replied to 
the Vice President ina long speech, in which we 
find the usual professions of patriotism, and per- 
sonal z the Hi to promote the liberty, : 
peace, and ‘of the Mexicans, &. No mo- 
tion of importarice had yet been made in eithe 


‘The country remained quiet. The ship Monte- 


oe ed| 





zuma was to leave Vera Cruz the Ist instant. 


_) RAILROAD CASTINGS, 
MANY & ware, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 


Ait Petnace Shop, will make to order cat 
chairs and knees, and every other description of 
cagtngs required for railroads. R-ly tebia 





real 
News ¥ cohy, postege paleaih they will be frompey 
to. —tf > 





TO CONTRACTORS FOR EXCAVATION AND 
MASONRY 


ee will be received at the Office of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Rail Road Company, in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th and 20th days of October next, for the 
Grading and Masenry, of about sixteen miles of the Rail 
Road between Pottsgrove and Norristown. f 

In this distance, a large‘amount of heavy work, deserv- 
ing the attention of skilful and competent Contractors, is to 
let. The Jobs of most magnitude, are a Tunnel 600‘ yards 
long, and a Bridge across the Schuylkill, near Phoenix- 
ville. . 

Plans and profiles of the line, and drawings of the differ- 


N ent constructions-on it will be exhibited, and all other infor- 


mation in relation to it will be afforded, on ager at the 

Engineer’s Office, at Pottsgrove, for ten days previous to 

the letting. MONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 
Philadelpeia, Sept. 2, 1835. 82 Stawt019 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 


Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be preferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New-York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City, Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash payments made every fort. 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER’S, St. John’s Hall, Frank- 


fort street, New-York. 
JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
7° The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their bilisto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wali street, New-York. 23—tf 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 


Sealed Proposals will be received at the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad Company’s Office, in the city of Hud 
son, until the 5th day of September next, for excavating 
and embanking 14 miles of their Road frum Arnold's shop, 
near Groat’s, at Chatham Four Corners, to the state line, 
and also for constructing 8 Bridges, from 60 to 70 feet each, 
between the abutments. Plana of thé masonry and su- 
perstructure of the bridges will be exhibited at the Railroad 
Office. Contractors will be required to furnish all the ma- 
terials for bridges; and the masonry to be completed by 
the lst of December next. The road to be graded fora 
double track, 24 feet wide. A of the road will be 
heavy rock and gravel excavation. Profilesof this part of 
the route will be exhibited at the Railroad Office, in Hud- 
son, and ‘also at the Office of the Engineer, at Chatham 
Four Corners. The road will be divided into sections of 
one half and one mile each in length, and prepared for ex- 
amination by the 10th of August. ; 

Proposals will also be received fer furnishing 500,000 
feet, B. M., of White Oak Rails, 6 by 7 inches square, and 
16 feet long. Aliso, 15,000 Oak or Chesnut Ties, 6 by 7 
inches square, 8 feet long, or, if round, not less than 8 
inches in diameter, at small end. Also, 500,000 feet of 
Chesnut, Pine, or Hemlock Sills, 4 by 10 inches, 12, 16, or 
20 feet long. 

The whole to be subject to the inspection of the Engi- 
neor, and to be delivered on the line of the road, by the 
15th of April, 1836. 

The remaining 18 miles of the route will be put under 
contract 4s soon as the line can be prepared. 

Persons applying for contracts will be expected, unless 
personally known to ‘the Engineer, to present with their 
proposals recommendations as to ability to perform their 
contracts, 

- } Any information on the subject afforded at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Chatham Four Corners. 
JAMES MELLEN, President. 
GEORGE RICH, Chief Engineer. 
Hudson, Aug. 1, 1835. 1—5t 


AMES CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
; SPADES, &c 
7” one Ames’ baek-strap and plain we 0 
o 











io §©6: do-—s—- round-pointed 
150 .do do cast steel Shovels and Spades, 
100 do do Socket Shovels and Spades, 
150 do do __ steel plated Spades, 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, ‘and Crow Bars, 
steel pointed, made from Salisbury refined jron. For sale 


by his Agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
34—ytf 8 State street, Albany. 





RAILROAD IRON WORK, 


Of all kinds, made to order by GODWIN, CLARK & CO., 
Paterson; New-Jersey. 


Can Wueets, Boxrs, Axues, and Car Springs, made 
and fitted complete, at short notiee, and fair prices. 


Orders addressed to them at Paterson, N. J., or 24 Broad 
street, N. ¥., will meet with immediate attention. 


Paterson, Aug. 19, 1835. u4—ly 


STEPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Care forRail- 
road, 





tI] 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
J '. New-York. 
ig" RAILROAD COMPANIES. would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-Xork and Harlem Railroad 
how inoperation. IW tf 


z Also, C; 
eddressad ‘to P.P. P., Post Office, | Also, Tate Tires turaed<complete. 





. 





I 












AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

x} Also, AXLES furnished and. fitted to wheels 
‘complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
eens | and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All ts ad- 

. to fhe subscrit ers’ at Paterson, s 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 
0 erRINGs 


58 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 


mor, Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
ie at the Albany Spjke Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the — as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes mate full size under the head, 
60 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Mesers. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N.Y. sept.13-ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 


95 tonsoti inch by}inch,) Flat Bare in lengths o 

200 do. 1} do. do, | 14 to 15 feet; counter sunk 

40 do 1 do. do. { holes, ends cut at an angle 

800. do. 2 do. do. {of 45 degrees, with spli- 

800. do. 2} do. do. }cing plates and nails to 
' g00n expected, suit. 

260 do. of Edge Railsof 36 ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, sere and ang 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels: of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 2}, 23, 2f, 3, 33,33, and 34 inches diame‘er for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofaJ! thedifferentkindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7imeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of varioussizesand of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Inatru- 
ments, manufactured and sold a 

E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t coraer of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


3§- The subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru 
ménts in his profession, warranted equal, if not superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any:im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new: among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which nae can 
be taken with or without tho use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly ge Railroad purposes, 














Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelpbia. 

The following recommendations aze respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In rina to thy inquiriesrespecting the instruments man- 
ufactur by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 1 cheerfully furnish thee the following infor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘* Improved Compass’ is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arcin good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidente 
to which all instruments of thejkind are liable. 

Ihave found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistanta generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass ie superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 

ri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the mest com 
— adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 

natrument that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be praleqred to all others now in ure for layla 
raile—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as high 
appreciated for common surveying. d 
Respectfully thy friend 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
; of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


of 
ly 


; Philedelphia, Febr is 
Having for the last two yeeks made pate = C) 
Mr. Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely 
ney I believe itto be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in uae, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and ig Fae 
H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1933. 

Fora year past I have used Instruments ma by 

.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has 

the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
-Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 

laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 

notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


purpose. ‘ 
HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly . "ilo. and Norio, Railroad 
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